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QUEEN’S FIRST SPEECH 
TO HER PARLIAMENT 


Historic event at Westminster 

JJlr Majesty Queen Elizabeth will make her first Speech 
from the Throne when she opens the second session of the 
present Parliament on Tuesday, November 4. “ My lords, pray 
be seated ” will be her first spoken words to her Parliament 
since the Accession. 


Then, being previously seated on the great Throne chair in 
the House of Lords, she will indicate the programme' her 


Ministers have mapped out for 

Some 850 peers, and 90 peeresses 
who ballot for their seats, with 
peers’ sons, archbishops, bishops, 
judges, and representatives of 
foreign Powers, will attend the his¬ 
toric ceremony. The Commons, 
with their Speaker (Mr. .W. S. 
Morrison), will attend at the Bar 
of the House. 

Parliament has not been opened 
by a Queen since the. later years 
of Queen Victoria. Nor has it 
been opened by the Sovereign for 
two years. (This time last year 
the late King Georgs was too un¬ 
well to attend. The ceremony, 
shorn of its picturesque medieval 
detail, was performed by the Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Simohds.) 

So in every respect this will be 
an unusual occasion. Few, if any, 
of the older peers, and certainly 
no member of the Commons, were 
present when Queen Victoria last 
appeared in the Lords. For many 


FARM MOVED BY TRAIN 

The entire equipment and stock 
of a 300-acre farm near Brecon, in 
Wales, was recently moved in a 
special train to another farm 
near Wootton Bassett, Wiltshire. 
Tractors, motors, ploughs, a com¬ 
bine harvester, and other equip¬ 
ment filled 17 wagons ; eleven 
other wagons were provided for the 
livestock, which included over 100 
cattle and 200 chickens. The farm 
owner and his family travelled in a 
special coach. 

At the station. lorries were wait¬ 
ing to take the animals to their 
new home some four miles away. 
The cows arrived at about 5 a.m.— 
just in time to be milked! 


EAR-SPLITTING 

The world's loudest siren has 
been trundled off to a remote 
mountain area to further scientific 
study of sound and heat energy. 

Comparative ouict will reign 
again in the physics department of 
the University of California at Los 
Angeles, where the siren was de¬ 
signed, for its sound is equal to 
that of 2000 symphony orchestras 
hitting the peak of a crescendo. 

The siren lias been isolated at 
Pico Canyon near NcwhalL where, 
to protect their hearing from per¬ 
manent injury, researchers working 
around it will wear ear plugs while 
it is in operation. 


the new session, 
years she was absent altogether, 
and when she did attend—on four 
occasions as a compliment to her 
favourite Prime Minister, Lord 
Beaconsfleld—the Speech was read 
in her presence by the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor of the day. The very last 
occasion on which a Queen's voice 
was heard in Parliament was on 
February 4, 1861, when Queen 
Victoria announced the betrothal 
of her daughter Alice to Prince 
Louis of HeSse. 

WHEN VICTORIA WAS QUEEN 

When the young Victoria came 
to the Throne in 1837 the con¬ 
stitutional law was different. 
Within 48 hours she dissolved Par¬ 
liament in person, since the law 
required a general election on the 
Accession of a Sovereign. 

On her early appearances before 
the other Estates she was accom¬ 
panied on the Throne dais' by the 
veteran statesman, Lord Mel¬ 
bourne. (At her first opening 
ceremony she spoke of the need to 
reduce taxation!) 

: After her marriage, Albert, the 
Prince Consort, stood to her left, 
and slightly behind her, on the dais 
while she-read the Queen's Speech 
—an interesting precedent for the 
role of the Duke of Edinburgh. 

The first Queen Elizabeth came 
to the Throne at the age of 25. 
“Nothing,” she said, “no worldly 
thing under the sun is so dear to 
me as the love and goodwill of my 
subjects.” She made' her pro¬ 
gresses to Westminster brilliant 
affairs, sometimes riding a horse 
and usually attending service at.the 
Abbey on her way to Parliament. 

MEMORABLE OCCASIONS 

Our beautiful Queen, also called 
to the Throne at 25, is no stranger 
to the wonderful ceremony over 
which she will now preside. She 
first accompanied her parents to 
the Lords five years ago. Her 
bearing then, and in later years, 
evoked the highest admiration. 

For Lord .Chancellor Simonds 
this will be a second memorable 
occasion. “ The ’first,' a year' ago, 
was unique because he opened 
Parliament on behalf of the King. 
Now, for the . first time, he will 
•hand the Queen the parchment 
Speech for her to read—a dramatic 
moment for the Queen, a proud 
moment for the Lord Chancellor, 
and a highly impressive moment 
for everyone in the House. 


LIONS IN THE 
KITCHEN 


Unrehearsed turn at 
the circus 


A French lion-tamer who is also 
a trapeze artist was swinging grace¬ 
fully over his lions in a circus at 
Boulogne, when two of them— 
evidently, not interested in his 
antics—started fighting. They were 
fine three-year-old animals named 
Rajah and Tarzan. 

An assistant managed, with 
much whip-cracking, to drive them 
into the tunnel cage which led to 
their quarters, but they went on 
fighting, and breaking the side of 
the tunnel fell out. 

Surprised at finding themselves 
outside the cage, they forgot their 
quarrel and stared round at the 
horrified audience. Everyone ex¬ 
pected them to turn cm the people 
or a troupe of nearby ponies. 

MEALTIME 

But the lions must have got an 
appetising whiff from a mobile 
kitchen in which the circus folk’s 
meals were being prepared, for 
they both bounded into it—while 
the cooks ‘bounded out! 

One of the cooks, however, had 
the presence of mind to shut the 
door on the two truant animats. 
The tamer brought up a travelling 
cage, and coaxed Rajah and 
Tatzan to leave the ragout attx 
petits pots and come home. Then 
they were taken to their own cage. 

By the time firemen and'gen¬ 
darmes arrived, Rajah and Tarzan 
were peacefully snoozing!- 


BRILLIANT PIANIST 
"AT NINE 

To appear as a concert pianist 
with a first-class orchestra at the 
age of nine is a notable feat ; and 
it will be achieved by Allan 
Schiller of Harrogate on Novem¬ 
ber 16, when he is due to play with 
the 40-strong'Eljos Orchestra at the 
Civic Theatre, Leeds. 

Allan is to play the Rondo and 
Finale of Haydn's Pianoforte Con¬ 
certo in D Major, and his appear¬ 
ance will be notable not only 
because of his age but also because 
he has been studying the piano 
for only about 24- years. He 
practises for an hour each weekday 
and two hours on Saturdays and 
Sundays. Allan's father is a 
violinist in the Harrogate Muni¬ 
cipal Orchestra. 


WHY, OH WHY?., 

A verse in the current issue of 
the Normanton Grammar School 
magazine will undoubtedly find an 
echo in many a heart. A school¬ 
boy's tribute to William Shakes¬ 
peare, it runs: 

Greatness docs not describe thee. 
No one thy fame can touch. 

In reading thee ire find the world, 
But why did you write so much? 



Dignity and 
Impudence 

A Great Dane weighing over 
120 lbs. dwarfs a 41-lb. 
Grilfon at a dog show in 
London. On tlie left, Judith 
the lioness at Bristol Zoo, 
remains dignified and un¬ 
ruffled as her cub gets up to 
its tricks. 
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AMERICANS AGOG FOR 
ELECTION DAY 

By the C N Diplomatic Correspondent- 

early 50 million Americans will decide by vote next 
Tuesday (November 4) who is to be the next President of 
the United States. By the following day the world should know 
whether Mr. Dwight Eisenhower, the Republican candidate, or 
Mr. Adlai Stevenson, the champion of the Democratic Party, 
is to be called to that great office. 


Australia’s Bush 
Brothers 


News from Everywhere 


CYCLING VETERAN 


ARTHUR MEE’S SCHOOL 


For over three , months the 
struggle for the . Presidency has 
stirred America with the heat of 
Party .fervour, and this week sees 
the climax of the campaigns. Yet 
even when the result of the voting 
is known, the victor will have to 
wait until January 20 before he is 
inaugurated President and Com- 
mander-in-Chief- of the U.S. armed 
forces. 

This long interval after an 
electoral decision is unknown 
under constitutions such as that of 
Britain. When the Conservative 
Party won the day after our own 
Genera! Election last year, Mr. 
Churchill, as their leader, was 
called by the King to form a new 
administration of which he would 
be the Premier within an hour or 
two of the. result becoming known. 

PANEL OF. ELECTORS 

The reason for the difference in 
America is that her- voters decide 
the issue indirectly. They do it by 
voting for a panel of Party 
electors. I These come together on 
December 15, as the Electoral 
Coljcge and name the successor of 
Mr. Truman, the present Democrat 
President, according to the majority 
of the national votes cast next 
week. 

At first it might appear that the 
Electoral College could disregard 
the people's vote and choose some¬ 
one else. Under strict laws j laid 
down in a written constitution, 
however, they have to name the 
candidate of the successful party. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Truman carries 
on at the White’ House, making 
administrative decisions as' though 
there had been no election and his 
term of office were continuing in¬ 
definitely. Such is the theory, but 
in practice the next two months 
will be the most difficult of his 
Presidency. 

For as a patriotic statesman 
Mr. Truman’s great aim will be to 
leave affairs so that his successor, 
whether Mr. Eisenhower or Mr. 
Stevenson, can take charge with 
the minimum of worry and 
trouble. Consequently, a retiring 
President is apt to postpone vital 
policy decisions so that the new 
President may decide matters for 
himself. 

MANY CHANGES 

But when they cast their votes 
next week the American people 
will choose as their leaders many 
more of their fellow citizens'than 
their President and the Vice-Presi¬ 
dent who would automatically take 
his place were he to die. They will 
elect members of Congress and 
Governors and legislators for their 
respective States, together with 
councillors and officials for local 
authorities. 

The American Senate, approxi¬ 
mately equivalent to our own 
House of Lords, has one-third of 
its membership up for election, at 
this time. On the other hand, the 


House of Representatives, which 
can be compared with Britain’s 
' House of Commons, has to be 
completely re-elected. At present 
the Democrats have a majority of 
four in the Senate, which 'has 96 
members. In the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives there are 232 Democrats 
to 201 Republicans. 

A Democrat victory for Mr. 
Stevenson would almost certainly 
be accompanied by continued 
majorities for his Party in Con¬ 
gress, the American equivalent of 
our Parliament. In that event 
many of the members of Mr. 
Truman’s Cabinet might well be 
maintained in office. 

But an adequate Republican 
victory next week would see not 
. only Mr. Eisenhower installed as 
the new President, but a change of 
Cabinet and a new balance of I 
power in Congress. Even if his 
majority were a small one he j 
would have control of all the im¬ 
portant policy-making committees 
of Congress. 

34 th PRESIDENT 

Who will win? Will it be Mr. 
Stevenson, who came forward so 
reluctantly- to be a candidate? No 
aura of fame surrounds him as it 
docs his rival, but hjs campaign 
speeches have revealed a man of 
fine intellect, and first-rate quali¬ 
ties. ' Moreover, he has had the 
almost tempestuous support of 
President Truman, who is regarded 
almost as a wizard in the art of 
winning elections. Or will the 
victor be Mr. Eisenhowec, the 
leader of the Allied armies in the 
last war and as such a hero in his 
own country and in Europe too? 

Whichever of the rivals goes to 
the White House in January he 
will be America’s 34th President 
since George Washington was in¬ 
augurated in 1789. 

Whether Democrat or Republi¬ 
can he will assume his prodigious 
responsibilities with the good 
wishes of the British people. 


OVERSEAS STUDY 

This year over 800 European 
workers have been aided by 
Unesco to take part in study 
groups abroad; they were all 
students who would not otherwise 
have had an opportunity to travel 
overseas. 

Under this scheme students from 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden 
joined British colleagues for a fort¬ 
night's Summer School at Oxford ; 
Dutch workers visited Austria ; and 
a group of Belgian, British, French, 
and Swiss student-workers attended 
an international centre at Ram- 
bouillet, France. 

Each tour was genuinely educa¬ 
tional, and there were also ample 
opportunities for the visitors to 
learn ' something of their host 
country’s way of life. 


The Bush Brothers of Australia, 
the wandering padres of the 
Church of England who tarry the 
Gospel to the remote parts of their 
continent, recently celebrated their 
jubilee in Charleville, the small 
town in Western Queensland from 
where many of them had set out 
on their adventurous missions. 
Countryfolk as well as Brothers 
came front-all parts of Australia to 
hear the Jubilee service. 

Little is heard even in Australia 
of this great movement. Yet the 
Brothers have done much educa¬ 
tional and social work ; they have 
built schools in distant and back¬ 
ward areas, and provided hostels so 
that the poor can enjoy free 
holidays. 

Next month the Brothers will 
open Queensland’s first Anglican 
agricultural, college. The school 
will hold 40 boarders aged between 
six and ten. It will cost about 
£20,000, and will stand in 100 
acres of high, fertile land. 



The Admiralty has given per¬ 
mission for Sea Scout units which 
reach the required standard of 
proficiency to fly the Bed Ensign 
aboard their craft. The flag, 
with a superimposed Scout Badge, 
is seen flying aboard the 
Discovery, moored by the Em¬ 
bankment, London. 


EASY AS ABC 

When spelling out words by 
telephone, many people use a 
phonetic alphabet recommended 
by the G.P.O.; it is largely based 
on Christian names—A for 
Andrew, B for Benjamin, C for 
Charlie. Army signallers also have 
a special alphabet. 

From the beginning of Novem¬ 
ber thousands of airline and 
airport employees will use a com¬ 
pletely new one, internationally 
approved for checking initials by 
radio. It begins A for Alfa, B 
for Bravo, C for Cocoa,' and has 
been devised to help foreign pilots 
who had difficulty in pronouncing 
some of the words of the older 
codes. 

SPROUTS AS, BIG AS FISTS 

Schoolboys took part in a 
Garden is Your Larder exhibition 
held recently in Norwich to en-’ 
courage people to grow as much 
of their own food as possible. 

One school showed a crop of 
brussels sprouts which had been 
treated with nitrate of potash and 
were as big as a boy's fist. 


Fifty years ago Henri Gauban 
cycled 177 miles from Toulouse to 
Luchon in 9 hours 8 minutes. 
Now, at the age of 78, he has 
cycled the same distance in 16 
minutes less time. 

To give his parishioners an idea 
of what their new church will look 
like, the Revd. F. C. Waghorne of 
West Wickham, Kent, has built a 
scale model. 

On her Malayan tour, the 
Duchess of Kent was presented 
with blowpipes, poisoned arrows,’ 
and coconut bowls by Sarawak’s 
tribal leaders. 

An eight-year-old Yakima 
Indian recently fell into the raging 
Columbia River and disappeared. 
Another Indian who was fishing 
cast his net where he guessed the 
boy would be carried, “netted”- 
him,’and then landed him safely. 

THANKLESS TASK 

An ‘old Guernsey bull, crippled 
by arthritis, at Elveden, Suffolk, 
was given treatment in an electric 
blanket. The treatment was so 
effective that later the bull chased 
the veterinary surgeon out of its 
stall. 

Mr. W. Shelley of Ipswich, 
planted a peach stone seven years 
ago; this year he picked 738 
peaches from the tree. 

Some of the new Elizabeth II 
coins will have a leek—the Welsh 
emblem—on one side. 


Arthur Mee's old school at 
Sta'pleford, in Nottinghamshire, 
has become a girls’ school with the 
new name of the Arthur Mee 
Secondary School for Girls. 

A Small boy at Kambompo, in 
Northern Rhodesia, who poured 
water into a radio set, explained to 
his father: “It’s for the announcer. 
He must be thirsty.” 

The skull of a hippopotamus has 
. been unearthed in a ’garden at 
Cookham, Berkshire. 

NEW SCHOOLS FOR KENT 

The Kent Education Committee 
is to spend well over £1,000,000 on 
building new schools in the county. 

Children of the Southern Rail¬ 
way Orphanage at Woking, Surrey, 
will get 56 lbs. of honey from a 
beehive on the roof of Waterloo 
Station, London. 

The village of Mitchell, near 
Newquay, Cornwall, has sub¬ 
scribed over £352,000 to National 
Savings in the last 12 years—a re¬ 
markable achievement for a place 
with fewer than 400 people. 

NEVER LATE 

Edward Malone, a 65-year-old 
post office worker of Leeds, has 
never been late for work in his 50 
years with the G.P.O. 

A two-seater plane that can be 
turned into a car by shedding its 
wings, tail, and propeller,.is to be 
tried out by the U.S. Government. 





su6n?ar/ne Ac/nt 
/s on/ 


Out on patrol over the Atlantic R.A.F. Aircrew have to be sharp-eyed and 
-ready for anything. Back at base the Ground technicians have to be just as 
vigilant when checking instruments or adjusting an undercarriage. Aircrew 
or Ground crew — the way into the R.A.F. is as an Apprentice. If you’re 
between 15 and 17 1 find out now how you can get ahead in the Royal Air 
Force. Post the coupon to-day. 

The Neptune. Operating with Coastal Command it has a crew of seven, a range of over 
3,500 miles and a searchlight for night patrols. Its radar and electronic instruments can 
pin-point any ship or submarine . ■ 



There’s a place for YOU in the 


1 to: royal air force (c.s.I 17a) victory house, London, w.c. 
| l am over 14 . Please send me details of :— 


| (A) the Apprenticeship Scheme (B) the A.T.C. 


(tick which you require) 


| NAME. 

| ADDRESS , 

I . 


AGE.DATE OF BIRTH.. 
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ROMAN KILN IN 
SCHOOL FIELD 

Not many boys and girls are as 
lucky as the pupils of Endslcigh 
Preparatory School, Colchester, 
who recently found a- real Roman 
kiln in the centre of their playing 
fields while a bulldozer was level¬ 
ling the ground. 

When the headmaster slated that 
the curious circle of red wall that 
had suddenly appeared above the 
ground was the top of a Roman' 
kiln enthusiasm was unbounded, 
and excavations . were, at once 
begun under the supervision of the 
Curator of Colchester Museum. 

Roman pottery was revealed in 
plenty—fragments of the huge 
rough jars used for storing grain 
and other pieces as delicate as a 
rose petal and beautifully decor¬ 
ated. At the mouth of-the kiln 
was a handsome brooch which 
shows the influence of Celtic art. 

Now the school is to have its 
own Roman museum, and the 
centrepiece will be a scale-model 
of the kiln, made from the brick 
and-tiles of the original. 


DIPPABLE-INTO BOOKS 

“There is something about an 
Annual that you don't find in any 
other books. It's so full of so 
many different kinds of things— 
what one of my young brothers 
once called ' a dippable-into 
book.’ ” 

Enid Blyton wrote that—in her 
autobiography—and most young 
readers will agree ; many of them, 
in fact, have already begun to give 
hints about Annuals they would 
like for Christmas. 

Some of the younger folk have 
started a whispering campaign in 
favour of The Playbox Annual, 
and this is bound to catch on, for 
Playbox was one. that used .to de¬ 
light our parents, and it is as jolly 
as ever. Another jolly Annual, full 
of cheery characters, is the Tip 
Top Book. 

Older girls are campaigning for 
The School Friend Annual, full of 
tales about school life, romance, 
mystery, adventure, and humour. 
And their brothers are just as 
anxious to dip into the excite¬ 
ments of The Champion Annual. 


NATIONAL TRUST 1 
CARDS 

All country-lovers will appreci¬ 
ate the new National Trust Christ¬ 
mas cards, depicting beautiful and 
historic Trust properties—Leith 
Hill, Thomas Hardy'S birthplace, 
rugged Godrevy Point in Cornwall, 
Derwcntwatcr, and eight others. 

The purchase of these handsome 
cards helps the great work of the 
Trust, whose recent report poifits ; 
out that in spite of its efforts to j 
preserve our treasures, many of 
them are in peril of disappearance. 

The Christmas cards (3s. fid. for 
a packet -of six) can be obtained 
from the Fine Arts Publishing 
Company, Burlington Works, 
Cornwall Avenue, Finchley, 
London, N.3. They arc certain to 
please your friends. 


DRAKE’S LODESTONE 

The National Maritime Museum 
at Greenwich has acquired a small 
lodcstone believed to have be¬ 
longed to Sir Francis Drake, and 
given by him to Lawrence Kemeys, 
a Welshman who commanded the I 
vessel Callego under Sir Walter 
Raleigh. 

The iodestone is mentioned in an 
inventory,made in 1630 of the pro¬ 
perty of the Kemeys family, who 
lived at Michaelstone, near Cardiff. 
The stone became a family heir¬ 
loom, and Lord Wharton, the 
present owner, has noyv lent it to 
the museum. 

These lodestones were once car¬ 
ried by mariners to “touch-up” 
demagnetised compass' needles. 
This old stonb is still strongly 
magnetic. 


EARLIEST AIRMAIL 

An exhibition of airmail stamps 
and covers at the Science Museum, 
South Kensington, includes a re¬ 
minder that air mail began before 
aeroplanes. 

As early as 1785 balloons were 
used to convey communications 
across the Channel to the French 
Court. Balloon post was also used 
to fly letters into the besieged city 
of Paris at the beginning of the 
Franco-Prussian War; as many as 
2,500,000 letters were taken in 68 
balloons. 



Alsoy, there ! 

Iji Portsmouth Harbour three 
cadets from the Girls’ Naval 
Training College climb the rigging 
of the Foudroyant, which was 
built in 1817 and is the oldest of 
the Navy’s sailing ships still afloat. 


BRONZE AGE SCRAP 

Workmen excavating the site of 
a new school at Gorleston, Nor¬ 
folk, have unearthed about 50 
broken swords, spears, and axes, 
dating from the Bronze Age. The 
collection was probably buried by 
a wandering bronze founder. 

These founders used to visit 
settlements about once a year to 
supply new weapons, and to save 
themselves from carrying heavy 
loads of ineta! ofien hid a supply 
nearby. There is evidence that the 
cunning bronze founder who 
visited Gorleston some 2500 years 
ago, buried his pile at the bottom 
of a shallow stream. 


TAPESTRY FOR THE 
CORONATION 

In their Regent's Park studio, 
Mr. A. N. Stewart and his team 
of nine Ministry of Works artists, 
recently put down their brushes 
with a sigh of relief. 

For a hectic week they had 
worked overtime, designing, cutting 
stencils, and painting the 50-foot- 
iong paper pattern for the tapestry, 
which will form a colourful part of 
the coronation decorations of 
Westminster Abbey. 

The tapestry will be woven by a 
Midlands firm. 


SAMPLING HOT STEEL 

How does the modern steelman 
take a sample of molten steel 
bubbling in a ladle and 20 times as 
hot a; boiling water? He simply 
uses a device like an ordinary glass 
eyc-dropper with a rubber bulb 
on one end. 

But no ordinary glass is used for 
this sampling tube; it is of a 
special heat-resistant type. When 
the molten steel has solidified in the 
tube the glass is broken, and there 
is the steel sample for testing. 



Comet tows a tram 

A Loudon tram which used to run to the Elephant and 
Castle has gone to Gliessington Zoo. In our picture Comet, 
the zoo’s elephant, is hauling the tram to its final destination. 


MANCHESTER’S 

THEATRES 

The history of the theatre in 
Manchester is portrayed in an ex¬ 
hibition now being held at the 
Centra! Library. , 

Research workers have been able 
to identify the sites of more than 
50 buildings in the city which, at 
one time or another during the last 
200 years, have served as theatres. 
Many of them were originally de¬ 
signed as chapels, and one as a 
tram shed. 

Playbills on show recall the 
visits of many famous theatrical 
figures—John Kemble (as King 
Lear), Sarah Bernhardt,. Henry 
Irving, and Ellen Terry.- 

One of the revelations of the 
exhibition is that ten important' 
theatres have been demolished, 
eight have become cinemas, one is 
a ballroom, and another a ware¬ 
house. 


RADIO CONTROL AT 
COLLIERY 

The newly-opened colliery at 
Calverton, Nottinghamshire, has 
the most modern equipment in 
Europe. When completed it will 
have cost £4,000,000 and will em¬ 
ploy 1800 workers. The shafts go 
down 560 feet, ajid by 1957 will be 
producing a million tons of coal 
a year for a century. 

The diesel engines which take 
away the coal from the mine are 
to be operated by radio control, 
and railway sidings have been built 
to hold 1770 wagons.. 


AT THE CINEMA 
IN SCHOOLTIME 

To hear a teacher saying, “Any 
more for the cinema? Line up 
here,” is the sort of thing to expect 
in a topsy-turvy dream. Neverthe¬ 
less, something like it will be heard 
soon in London schools. Pupils 
of 13 and upwards, in charge ot 
teachers, ard to visit the National 
Film Theatre on the South Bank 
during school hours. 

Not long ago some 400 teachers 
went to a preview of the kind of 
programmes that will be presented 
at six special shows arranged for 
children during the coming winter. 

The main features of these 
shows will be excerpts from such 
films, as Oliver Twist, Henry V, 
History of Mr. Polly, Scott of the 
Antarctic, and Men of Two 
Worlds. There will also be films 
about various British composers. 


FARMERS TO SHARE 
IDEAS 

Gone are the days when farmers 
preferred to keep on doing things 
like their fathers before them. 
Today, indeed, the farmer is eager 
to try out ideas which have beer, 
introduced in other countries. 

Sixteen countries, including the 
United Kingdom, have helped the 
Food and Agricultural Organisa¬ 
tion to draw up a plan under which 
the results of research anywhere in 
Europe will be exchanged among 
all the agricultural countries of the 
Continent. 





Each of these intriguing figures is 
made up of hidden letters to form 
a word that represents an outstanding 
virtue of delicious ‘ Ovaltine'. Study 
the elites and see if you car. find the 
missing word in each case. 


,ON*T forget that it is a 
golden rule of all Oval- 
tincys to drink ‘ Ovaltine * every 
day. ‘ Ovaltine ’ is made from 
the very best of Nature’s foods 
and it contains important food 
elements, including vitamins. 
Remind Mummy to serve this 
delicious and nourishing beverage 
with your meals and always drink 
it at bedtime every night. 

EVERY BOY AND GIRL SHOULD JOIN 
THE LEAGUE CF 0VALT1NEYS 

Members of the League of Ovaltineys 
have great fun with the secret high-signs, 
signals and code. You can join the 
League and obtain your badge and the 
Official Rule JJook (which also contains 
the words and music of the Ovaltinev 
songs), l>y sending a label from a tin ot 
‘ Ovaltine ’ with vour full name, address 
and age to: THE CHIEF OVALTINEY 
(Dept. 76). 42 Upper Grosvenor Street, 
London, W.i. 




The World’s Most Popular 
Food Beverage 


Turn this upside down to find 
the correct answers 

Il'mVA t"!J. (£: 
AHOXOUU nil M 

AinvnO pnfln i«) 
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Her own riding school 

Although only 16, Rosemary White of Maidstone, Kent, has 
opened a riding school. Our picture shows her with some of 
her young pupils. - 


SCHOOLBOY FILM STAR 


A 14-year-old London schoolboy 
spent two weeks of his summer 
holidays on the River Dart in 
Devon, learning to sail a dinghy in 
order to play his film part. He is 
Guthrie Mason of Kenton, Middle¬ 
sex, and he is the star of a new film. 
Swift Waters, which has been 
specially made'for child audiences, 
A pupil-at Preston Manor Gram¬ 
mar School, Guthrie is a well- 
built, stocky boy with ginger hair, 
and is jjaptain of his house soccer 
team. The film, a “short,”, is one 
ef three shown recently by the 


Children’s Film Foundation at the 
Gaumont, in the Haymarket, 
London, to a selected audiefice. 

The story is of a timid boy on 
holiday from London who is taken 
sailing by two local children and 
saves a dog from drowning. Swift 
Waters was shot during the 
summer at Dittisham by Data Film 
Unit. 

Guthrie has played in one film 
before. He took the part of the 
young brother.of the heroine in 
John Grierson’s picture, The Brave 
Don’t Cry. 


Put this grand BOX OF COLOURS 



We live in . 
an age oi 
Substitutes 

The shortage and high cost of 
: certain ran’ materials has impelled 
i many manufacturers to seek alter- 
• natives, and in some instances the 
conventional methods of making 
: familiar things are being ousted by 
cheaper or more efficient processes. 
Here ire give a few examples of 
I substitutes and synthetics that, are 
| replacing orthodox materials. 

Chairs. Armchairs now being 
made almost entirely from corru- 
j gated fibre-board are strong enough 
' to withstand a load of one ton 
without damage. 

They are cheap to produce, and 
can be taken to pieces, packed flat 
for transport, and easily put to¬ 
gether again. With a loose 
cover of suitable materia! the 
finished chair resembles the ortho¬ 
dox built-up armchair. 

Dishes. Take a handful of saw¬ 
dust, mix with resin, pour into a 
compression-moulding machine— 
and what do we get? Why, dishes, 
bowls, and similar household 
articles, a 1 ! with an attractive 
mottled wood appearance. 

The cost is low and these new 
sawdust plastic article's, which are 
pleasing and durable, should be in 
the shops in greater numbers 
shortly. 

Oil drums. Manufacturers of 
metal drums for holding oils and 
similar fluids have found a novel 
substitute materia! idea. The sides 
of drums are being made of a 
number of laminations of special 
paper and aluminium foil, only the 
tops and bottoms still being of 
steel. . 

In use, these drums appear to be 
quite as satisfactory as their steel 
counterparts. They are lighter and 
cheaper to make. 

Shoes. More than a third of the 
shoes now made in the United 
States have synthetic leather soles 
and heels. The proportion is ex¬ 
pected to go on increasing until in 
a few years’ time only the uppers 
of new shoes will be of ordinary 


Wipsor & Newton's " Ariel ” box 
would make an excellent present. 

It is a box with a difference: avail¬ 
able in four finishes—pink, red, 
blue or gold, and strongly made of 
.aluminium. The colour box-con- 
tains twelve pans of casy-to-work 
bright colours and a brush which "-■£§£’ 
keeps its shape well. The “ariel” j 
box costs only six shillings, so be ( 

ll’hnnr & Newton, Ltd., 

. H'ealditone , Harrow, .Middlesex. 

St\o New Yt rk and Sydney. 


sure to ask your parents for one 
this Christmas. Made by Winsor 
& Newton, makers of colours and 
brushes used by artists all over the 
world. - 



PONY OLUB 
GREETING 
CARDS 

Tor Christmas, birthdays, all 
occasions. Each card Ah" X 55 , 
two colours with Pony Club 
emblem. Three different de¬ 
signs. Prices include envelopes 
and delivery anywhere Great 
Britain. 6 cards for 3s. 9d.; 

12 for 7s.; 18 for 10s.. 6d.; 

24 for 14s.; 36 for 21s. 

Obtainable cither from Alan 
Delgado, Ltd. (Dept. PN), 14 
Bryaiutan St., Lcnfoa, W.l, 
or irorn B. H. S., 66 Sloane St., 
loadoj, S.W.l. Send P.O. with erder now. 



ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL J* 

Played with 22 miniature 
men, ball and goals. Ail 
the thrills of real Pootball! 
Dribbling, corner and 
peualty kicks, offside, goal 
saves, injuries, etc. Colours 
.of all league clubs available. 
Prices 10/7; 21/-; 48/11 or 
srnd stamp for full details andOrder Form to 
P. A. ADOLPH, Dejit. 17. The. Lodue, 
Langton Green, Tunbridge Weils, Kent. 



NO DICE,] 
BLOWING, ! 
CARDS OR ! 
BOARD j 


leather. 

It is claimed that synthetic 
leathers are easier to work, give 
less waste, and also wear better 
than natural leather. 

Yarn. Man-made fibres, of which 
rayon and nylon are the best 
known, are formed by flowing 
viscous chemical solutions through 
spinnerets and solidifying Ihc re¬ 
sulting thread. 

The latest development in this 
field consists of mixing powdered 
aluminium with the .chemical 
solutions so that the resulting 
thread has the appearance of 
having been drawn from gleaming 
metal. 

Insulators. Quartz is a hard, glass¬ 
like mineral, but synthetic quartz 
has been produced in the form of 
paper for use in heat insulation. 
Quartz paper is considered superior 
to asbestos sheet both for heat and 
electrical insulation. It can with¬ 
stand temperatures as high as 3000 
degrees Fahrenheit. 


OUR PLAGE IN OUR 
UNIVERSE , 


J?ive bright stars in the form of a. 

W may be seen almost overhead 
on any fine evening throughout 
the winter, writes the C N Astrono¬ 
mer. These are the chief stars 
of the ancient constellation of 
Cassiopeia, the queen-mother of 
Andromeda, according to Greek 
legendary lore. 

This queen has always, been re¬ 
presented as. sitting on a small 
■throne resembling a chair. The 
stars, with'the addition of Kappa, 
outline the shape of.a chair, and 
this accounts for the group being 
known through the centuries as 
Cassiopeia’s Chair. 

On any dark and clear star-lit 
night through the coming months 
(providing the- Moon and artificial 
lights are not in evidence) we may 
distinctly see a wide arch of filmy 
light behind and far beyond the 
stars of Cassiopeia. It appears 
wider than the constellation, and at 
the present time extends both-east 
and west, dipping down toward the 
north-east and south-west horizon. 


diEpsilon " • 

Kappa* ^ 

■ V Gamma* N, ■' 
*. **, 

Delta \ ; Beta ft 
CHIEF ■*• ' 

STARS OF. Eta\ 

’■CASSIOPEIA ’dfAlpha 


On favourable, nights—usually 
frosty ones—it is a grand sight 
and represents one side of our 
Universe, or Galaxy. Since ancient 
limes this belt of filmy light has 
been popularly known as the Milky 
Way, for then no one had any idea 
of what it was and from whence 
the light came. But now very 
much indeed is known about it. 

The filmy light comes from 
myriads of radiant suns—streams 
and clouds of suns in numbers un¬ 
countable, as can be seen from 
photographs taken through power¬ 
ful telescopes. They all belong to 
our Galaxy, of which our little 
Earth is a part, as explained in the 
CN for October 18. 

Now let us form a mental pic¬ 
ture of this swirl 'of stellar glory. 


our Galaxy. Of course, we only 
see half of it at one time, and that 
at a disadvantage, because, we arc 
in it. 

If we imagine ourselves oh, one 
of the sparks of a gigantic 
catherine-wheel firework, with this 
■small spark situated about one- 
third of the way from the radiant 
centre of the revolving firework, vve 
get an idea of our Sun’s place and 
that of the Earth in relation to our 
Galaxy. 

. Some of -the outer curving 
streams of our firework correspond 
to the great arch of filmy 
light that we see above us of an 
evening. But- the centre of the 
“firework,” from which the arms 
radiate, is now"low in the south¬ 
west sky, and might be seen if the 
sky were sufficiently clear and 
dark. It is the region of Sagittarius 
and represents our Galaxy's hub. 

This Sagittarius region is the 
nearest to us, being on an average 
some 20,000 to 30,000 light-years 
dislant, whereas those spirally 
streaming arms which extend to the 
circumference of our Galaxy be¬ 
yond Cassiopeia are more in the 
region of 50,000 to 70,000 light- 
years from us. 

MILLIONS OF SUN’S 

There are many outlying 
“galactic islands” composed of 
millions of. suns which are of great 
interest; and so also are two 
colossal masses which: seem . to 
have broken away from the Milky 
Way. They are low in the 
southern heavens and are known as 
the Magellanic Clouds, since the 
navigator Magellan first noted 
them. The larger Cloud is about 
85,000 light-years away, and the 
smaller one some 95,000 light- 
years. - 

So when vve look from the grea! 
arch of filmy light beyond Cassio¬ 
peia to that oval natch of similar 
light representing the Andromeda 
Galaxy, we are looking through the 
great concourse of suns surround¬ 
ing our own Sun and through the 
spiral arms of our own vast 
Galaxy. G. F. M. 


PLANES FOR THE SPOTTER'S NOTEBOOK 



25. Lockheed WV-2 Super Constellation 

This odd-looking radar-equipped 
version of the Lockheed Super 
Constellation is known by the U.S. 
Navy as the WV-2. Packed with 
electronics, it is a high-flying radar 
sentinel to give warning of the 
approach of hostile planes. Tip 
tanks, each with a capacity of 600 
gallons, are fitted to the wings of 
the model shown above to increase 
the range. 

While the : U.S. Navy experi¬ 
ments with its WV-2, the first, pro¬ 
duction model of the civil Super 
Constellation airliner, loaded, with 
huge ballast tanks, pumps. 


cameras, sound recorders: and 
gauges, is undergoing an extensive 
test programme before going into 
service with eleven of the world’s 
airlines. 

Up to a dozen men are needed to 
put the aircraft through its paces. 
During its trials .water will be 
pumped among six pairs of ballast 
tanks to shift the centre of gravity 
and thus test the aircraft’s stability. 
Even the stresses on the propeller 
blades are being measured. 

'With four Wright compound 
piston engines, the top speed of the 
Super Constellation is well over 
350 rrt.p.h. 
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ROUND THE TOWNS 
with Alan Ivimey 


STAMFORD 


T ike many another old town, 
Stamford, in Lincolnshire, 
owes its existence to a ford across 
a river, though it is the fine old 
Town Bridge which no.v takes us 
across the Great North Road—and 
1 never saw an English town with a 
better approach. 

This particular ford may quite 
well have been supplied with a 
paved causeway, and the town’s 
name perhaps is derived from such 
a crossing. At any rate, one of the 
great Roman military highways, 
the Ermine Street from London to 
Lincoln, crossed the River Welland 
at what, because of the Fens, was 
possibly the last fordable point be- 
twe:n here and the sea. But there 
was r.o Roman Stamford. The 
nearest Roman town was Dura- 
Inivae, near what is now Castor, a 
few miles to the south. 

Ermine Street and the modern 
Great North Road follow the same 
course for part' of the way, but 
coming north from Norman Cross 
the Roman road continues past 
Alwalton. leaving the modern 
traffic to bear leftward for Wans- 
ford. It can be traced through 
Burghley Park (the ancestral seat 
of the Marquess of Exeter) just 
south of Stamford ; and it forded 
the river near the present bridge 
and then crossed the meadows to 
rejoin the route of the modern 
highway, near Great Casterton, just 
north of the town. 

During the dark centuries which 
followed the departure of the 
legions, Saxon and Dane fought 
each other in the district, and both 
sides built strongholds here. For 
two centuries or so before the 
Normans arrived, Stamford was a 
walled town with a mint, and the 
status of a royal borough. 

The Normans built a castle on 
.the site of the earlier strongholds, 
and Stamford grew into a prosper¬ 
ous medieval town, defended by 
eleven strong towers and entered 
by seven fortified gates. 

Apart from one or two frag¬ 
ments, such as parts of a tower and 
postern in Bath Row, the castle has 
gone, its mound having been 
cleared away to make a car park. 
The curious little archway piercing 
the line of shops on St. Mary’s 
Hill, as we come over the bridge 
into the town, is thought to have 
been a communication between the 
castle and the Town Gate on the 
bridge. . 

The town walls, of course, went 
long ago, though we can follow 
their course and see some traces of 
their masonry in North Street and 
West Street. But the appearance 


of the place when it was walled can 
be imagined easily from the river 
meadows, where the grey skyline 
breaks out. into towers, pinnacles, 
and steeples ; it stiii has the small, 
compact character of a town of the 
Middle Ages. 

i must remember that this little 

town which, in .the Middle 
Ages, had only a few thousand in¬ 
habitants—and still has only about 
11,000—was a place of great 
wealth. Stamford not only had 13 
parish churches, six of which sur¬ 
vive, but it had splendid monastic 
buildings, almshouses, and colleges. 

The first of the religious houses 
to be founded here, St. Leonard's 
Priory, was built a little outside the 
St. George’s Gate, near the Black 
Friary ; parts of it can still be seen 
from the Market Deeping road. 

Browne’s Hospital, in Broad 
Street, remains as an example of 
the magnificent buildings put up by 


The quiet charm of St. Paul’s Street 


the wealthy pious’ in those days. 
Its founder was a rich wool mer¬ 
chant, six times Alderman of Stam¬ 
ford, and he put up his ‘‘hospital" 
for deserving folk in his native 
town who had fallen on evil days. 
The town's wealth, like William 
Browne's, was founded on cloth 
making; its cloth was at one time 
known and valued all over Europe. 

The two disasters from which 
Stamford never wholly recovered, 
were the sack and burning by the 
Lancastrian army after the battle 
of Wakefield, and, some 90 years 
later, the suppression of the 
monasteries, which must have 
wiped out most of the town’s re¬ 
maining wealth almost at a blow. 


Browne founded his magnificent 
hospital shortly after the first 
disaster and probably spent more 
on it than he" would otherwise have 
done—it is more like a little palace# 
than an almshouse—because his 
town was in so sad a plight. A 
hint of the same tradition of refus¬ 
ing to look poor may be seen in 
two shop-fronts (in St. Mary's 
Street and on St. Mary’s Hill) 
which were built after the sup¬ 
pression of the religious houses, 
but while that upheaval was still 
■ fresh in people's minds. 

Qne is not surprised, after walk¬ 
ing round the (own and knowing 
a little of its story, to learn that in 


A compact little town. Stamford from the south, with the towers of St. 
John’s and St. Martin’s, and the lofty spire of St. Mary’s-on-thc-Bridge 


early limes Parliaments and Coun¬ 
cils of Slate sat here ; nor that it 
was from Stamford that the 
Barons, having assembled their 
forces, marched out to face King 
John and exact from him the pro¬ 
mises contained in Magna Carta. 

One of the most interesting in¬ 
cidents pointing to the esteem in 
which the old town was held v/as 
its choice by a body of Oxford 
students as a more attractive place 
for a university. This was in 1334, 
when Oxford was going through a 
lime of great strife, often leading 
to bloodshed,-between students and 
townsmen. 

Some of the students decided to 
migrate to Stamford, which already 
had a considerable reputation for 
learning. The College of the Grey- 
Friars was chosen by them as a 
place where they could carry on 
the best traditions of scholarship, 
and they founded a new Brasenose 
College there. The playgrounds 
of Stamford School, founded in the 
14th century, now cover the site, 
but its gateway is still standing—a 
pointed archway in a wall. 

fi. 

JPor centuries an exciting and 
perilous custom . called the 
Bull-Running was maintained on 
November 13. A bull would be 
turned loose in the streets and 
chased through the town by all the 
men, women, and children, armed 
with clubs and singing what was 
called the Bullard's song. 

They must have been tough folk 
in Stamford in those days, for they 


thought nothing of reversing the 
usual procedure and tossing the 
bull—instead of letting it toss them 
—over the Town Bridge into the 
river. 

The feelings of the animal were, 
of course, not thought worth con¬ 
sidering. and not until 1839 was the 
Bull-Running abolished. 

Thirty years before lhc last o! 
the Bull-Runnings there was buried 
in the graveyard of St. Martin's 
the famous Daniel Lambert, the 
fattest man in history. At 23 he 
weighed 32 stone and was hence¬ 
forth condemned’ to live as a 
curiosity, growing fatter and fatter, 
so that when he died his coffin 
had to be-built on wheels for he 
weighed over 52 stone. His waist¬ 
coat measured 102 inches round- 
enough to turn Billy Bunter 
speechless with envy. 

St. Martin's js to Stamford what 
Southwark was to London—a little 
suburb across the bridge and in 
another county. Its stone-fronted 
houses, old church, and imposing 
coaching inn, are our introduction 
to Stamford as we come north 
from London, and a most inviting 
one. 

JJesides doing a good tourist 
trade, Stamford supplies a big 
agricultural area with tractors, 
diesel engines, potato-diggers, beet- 
lifters, and other farming 
machinery. It is also, of course, 
what it always has been from’the 
very beginning, all those centuries 
ago—a thriving market town. 



Medieval chape! of the Grammar School 



Burghley House, (he stately Elizabethan mansion of the Marquess of 
Exeter. Its magnificent grounds arc open to the public 



Browne’s Hospital and the old market-plac. 
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GUARD THAT FIRE "Weather conditions us 


John Carpenter House 

Whitefrears • London * E.C.4 

NOVEMBER 1.1SS2 

FOR YOUNG” 

SPORTSMEN 

/ fed it is much more im¬ 
portant to come away from the 
Olympic Games with a good 
reputation, and having made 
friends with everybody there, 
than to come back with a bag¬ 
ful of medals. 

Tn those words the Duke of 

Edinburgh recently ex¬ 
pressed for us all that true 
sporting spirit which is one of 
Britain’s greatest contributions 
to civilisation. 

This heritage of the spirit, 
however, cannot be preserved 
unless we continue to be a 
nation of sportsmen in the 
physical sense; and that, as 
the Duke also pointed out', de¬ 
pends on having “ proper 
facilities, such as tracks and 
playing-fields, and then good 
coaching.” 

He himself has opened 
several lately, including one at 
Stepney; and it has been a 
labour of love for him. “ I will 
go almost anywhere to see a 
new playing-field opened,” he 
said. 

He must have been par¬ 
ticularly pleased to open the 
Stepney playing-field, a first 
instalment of 65 acres in an 
area in the heart of London’s 
East End which for nearly tvvo 
centuries before the blitz was a 
mass of congested buildings. 

Our planners would do well 
to remember his words: “ It 
is so easy to build houses and 
to forget about playing-fields 
until there is no ground left.” 


'OiRMiNGHAM recently held a 
week’s publicity campaign 
urging people to take precautions 
against burns and scalds. It was 
pointed out that every year 
17,500 victims of these accidents 
are admitted to hospitals in 
England and Wales, and that 
many of them would have been • 
saved by fireguards in their 
homes. A pamphlet describing 
efficient fireguards was published. 

Unprotected, the cheerful fire 
in the sitting-room can be as 
great a danger to children and 
old people as the traffic on the 
roads. 

Every fire in our house—coal, 
gas, or electric—should be fitted 
with the right kind of fireguard. 


CAur changeable climate has 
^ contributed a great deal 
towards our character and men¬ 
tality, says Professor Gordon 
Manley in his Climate and the 
British Scene (Collins, 25s.). 

Besides giving us fair com¬ 
plexions, it apparently has made 
us prudent and shrewd, inclined 
to look before we leap. 

We think it an interesting 
theory, and one certainly sup¬ 
ported by the fact that we are a 
nation of umbrella carriers. 


Horse sense 


Please to remember 

'C’or many of us November the 
Fifth is one of the joffiest 
•days of the year. We have been 
saving up fireworks and piling 
up rubbish for a tenfire. 

It is fun to have one’s friends 
in, too, but there are olher 
friends who lia.e the Fifth cf 
November because the bangs are 
really terrifying to them. They 
are the dogs and cats, who are 
often so terrified that they run 
away and are lost. 

Our Dumb Friends’ League 
report an increasing number of 
animals lost or hurt through 
fireworks every year. They 
should be shut up somewhere 
indoors during the celebrations, 
and should at no time be out 
alone in the dark during this 
explosive season. 



DEAR ME! 

A gentleman in Derbyshire 
who is clerk to both the 
urban and rural councils of a 
district has to write letters to 
himself during the course of his 
work • and he claims that the 
members of the two councils do 
not laugh' when he tells them: 
“I have received the following 
letter from myself.” 

But how does one begin and 
end such letters? “Dear Me 
. .. Yours Faithfully, Yourself"? 
Or would that be thought too 
familiar for official correspond¬ 
ence? 

There is one advantage of the 
position ; if he forgets to post 
the letter, it doesn’t matter. 


Straight from (he horse's 
mouth a coin falls into the 
trough—one of the old-fash¬ 
ioned money-boxes pictured on 
a National Savings poster now 
displayed in many schools. 


Any complaints ? 

American officers stationed in 
^ Trieste serve breakfast in 
bed for a week to any private 
soldier who gives £3 10s. to a. 
certain charity. . 

■ One hopes that the reward is 
not marred, as it might be in 
the British Army, by a sergeant- 
major immediately following the 
officer with the tray, and re¬ 
marking, with complete lack 
of bedside manner, that the 
breakfast-in-bedder needs a hair¬ 
cut and that his pillow isn’t 
straight. 
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THINGS SAID 

'T'he chances of peace have; I 
believe, improved, but if it 
is so, it is because the free 
nations have shown their deter¬ 
mination to defend themselves. 

Sir David Maxwell Fyfe 

Tf the Communist world and 
the Capitalist world could be 
convinced that neither planned 
the destruction of the other, the 
suspicions that divide them 
would be eliminated. 

Senor Padilla Nervo, 
a! the U.N. Assembly 

Any group of people happily 
^ engaged in some purposeful 
creative activity maintain a high 
average of health. If discussion 
groups, sewing parties, mothers’ 
unions, boys’ clubs, girls’ clubs, 
suddenly ceased and there were 
nothing to take their places, our 
waiting-rooms would, assuredly 
be more crowded. 

Dr. George Day, in The Lancet 

An Australian travelling in 
America today rarely hears 
his country mentioned, and 
probably would never hear it 
were it not for a tennis player 
named Sedgman. 

An Australian M.P. 


W E 


LOOK WITHIN 

We are too apt to look abroad 
for good. But the only true 
good is within. In this out¬ 
ward universe, magnificent as it 
is, in the bright sky and the 
starry night, in the earth and the 
skies, we can discover nothing 
so vast as thought, so strong as 
the unconquerable purpose of 
duty, so sublime as the spirit 
of disinterestedness and self- 
sacrifice. IK E. Channing 


Under llie Editor’s Table 


Somebody is advertising for a 
good all-round gardener. To roll 
the lawn? 

Certain people enjoy indifferent 
health. Would not Imre it 
different. 

Some folk say they cannot 
work in frosty weather. Want to 
let things slide. 

A man has written a book on 
trees. Only on the leaves, ive 
assujne. 

BILLY BEETLE 


PETER PECK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

If comedians 
are ever oul 
of humour 


The consumption of coal has 
gone up. In smoke? 



■ Many people hate chang 
cept in their pockets. 


Ex- 




All Hallows 

NTovember 1 is A'll Saints Day, 
known to Shakespeare’s 
England and for centuries before 
him as All Hallows. 

The French word for it is 
Toussaint, which in England 
has survived in the name of the 
Devonshire parish of Buekiand- 
Tout-Saints. 

There used to be festivities 
such as bobbing for apples and 
cracking nuts on All Hallows 
Eve as well as on the day itself ; 
and the Welsh also had a 
number of weather saws about 
All Hallows which have been 
preserved in rhymes in their 
language. 

Translations of some of them 
are: 

All Saints Day, a time of 
pleasant gossiping. 

The gale and the storm keep 
equal pace: 

On All Saints Day blustering is 
the weather. 

Very unlike the beginning of the 
past fair season. 

On All. Saints Day lis hard and 
dry, 

■ Doubly black is the crow, quick 
is the arrow from the bow. 
Several churches in our 
country are dedicated !o All 
Hallows, but hundreds more to 
All Saints. 


Soul of Europe 

Thank Him who islcd us here, 
and roughly set 

His Briton in blown seas and 
storming showers; 

AVe have a voice, with which to 
pay the debt 

Of boundless love and reverence 
and regret 

To those great men who fought, 
and kept it ours. 

And keep it ours, O God, from 
brute control; 

O Statesmen, guard us, guard 
the eye, the soul 

Of Europe, keep our noble, 
England whole. 

Lord Tennyson 


Thirty Years Ago 

r E like to remember that 
witty saying of Henry 
George, who was once faced 
with the question as to what 
would happen to all the people 
when they were grown too many 
for the earth to feed them. 

“If you watched a puppy's tail 
grow,” said Henry George, “you 
might say to yourself, That tail 
is growing so fast that when the 
dog is full-grown the tail will be 
three times as long as the dog.” 
But- it does not happen. 

And never will it happen that 
when war and pliVgue and slums 
have gone the people will hunger 
for food. There is enough and 
to spare in Nature's larder. All 
we need do is to get it out. 

From the Children’s Newspaper, 
November 4, 1922 


GO AWAY 

Rain in the green grass, and rain 
in the tree. 

And rain on the housetop, but 
not on me. 

Nursery Rhyme 


JUST AN IDEA 

As Matthew Arnold said: 
Poetry is simply the most beauti¬ 
ful, impressive, and widely effec¬ 
tive mode of saying things, and 
hence its importance. 


WHERE DIGNITY ABIDES 

True dignity abides with him 
alone 

Who, in. the silent hour of 
inward thought. 

Can still support, and still revere 
himself 

In lowliness of heart. 

William Wordsworth 



OUR HOMELAND 


Oxburgh Hall,. Norfolk, which has been 
given to the National Trust .—Seepage 7 
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bruneITthe great 


The triumph of a Victorian pioneer 

Jf the famous Victorian engineer, Isambard Kingdom Brunei, 
- had lived in our day he would undoubtedly have been busy 
developing atomic energy machines and faster aeroplanes. 


Builder and Dreamer is the title 
of an absorbingly interesting new 
book by Laurence Meynell (The 
Bodley Head, 9s. 6d.}, and it is the 
right description for this great en¬ 
gineering pioneer who, at the 
beginning of the steam age, built 
railways, bridges, tunnels, and 
ships. He was a man ever ahead 
of his times. 

Isambard was born in 1806. His 
father, also a celebrated engineer, 
was a Frenchman, and his mother 
an Englishwoman .whose family 
name was Kingdom. At' 19 he was 
in charge of his father’s enor¬ 
mously difficult project of a tunnel 
under the Thames. At 25 his bold 
scheme for the Clifton suspension 
bridge was accepted. At 29 he 
started building the Great Western 
Railway. 

He was a whirlwind of energy 
and invention, always doing things 
on the grand scale. Of all his 
spectacular schemes none makes a 
more fascinating story than that of 
his wonderful steamship the Great 
Eastern, the last super-ambitious 
endeavour of his life. 

ms “CRAZY” IDEA 

He was nearly 47, with many 
engineering triumphs behind him, 
when he proposed building a ship 
of 21,000 tons burden. As the 
largest' ships then were not more 
than 5000 tons, people thought he 
had indeed gone crazy. 

Nevertheless, lie had his way and 
his ship, looking to our great- 
grandparents like a mountain of 
iron in a forest of scaffolding, took 
shape at Millwall, near London. 
She had two colossal paddle- 
wheels, a propeller, five funnels, 
and six masts. 

How to get her into the Thames 
was a ticklish problem. Brunei 
proposed to launch her sideways, 
so he had her built parallel to the 
river. 

Britain was agog with excitement 
on November 3, 1857, when the 
huge ship was to take the water. 
Brunei intended to ease her gently 
down the slipways by using 
hydraulic presses to push, and. 
barges on the river to pull her with 


chains. There were also brake 
drums ashore to check her move¬ 
ment. 

From the start there seemed to 
be a hoodoo on the Great Eastern, 
for one of the brake drums got out 
of control and its whirling handles 
killed one man and injured others. 
The great ship moved a little way 
and then stuck. 

Brunei tried again on November 
19, this time with two more power¬ 
ful hydraulic presses. Still the 
Great Eastern would not move, 
though two cf the chains pulling at 
her from the river burst. 

COSTLY LAUNCHINGS 

Again and again the effort was 
made in the weeks that followed, 
and it was not until January 30, 
1858, that she was afloat, her 
launching having cost over 
£ 120 . 000 . 

The tension of the launching 
made Brunei a sick man. He went 
on board “his gredt babe,” as he 
called her, for her maiden voyage, 
had a stroke, and was carried to his 
home. There news was brought to 
him that misfortune had followed 
the Great Eastern to sea. She had 
burst a funnel water-jacket, scald¬ 
ing several stokers to death. A few 
days later the great builder died at 
the age of 53.' 

His wonder ship was dogged by 
ill-luck, and suffered damage again 
and again. .After being used as a 
cable ship, she was idle for 12 
years, and was then broken up. 

She had served her purpose, 
however, of demonstrating' that a 
ship of that size could cross the 
Atlantic. Like so many of Isam¬ 
bard Brunei’s creations, she was a 
monument to his courage and 
imagination. 


CABLE’S END 

The “last house in Scotland,” a 
small white-washed croft at John o’ 

■ i 

Groats which stands so near the 
sea that winter gales sometimes 
drive spray right over it, has now 
been wired for electricity. Previ¬ 
ously the tenant used oil lamps. 


DRASTIC CHANGES 
LIKELY AT 
SOUTH KENSINGTON 

People who have trouble with 
lifts will sympathise with the sug¬ 
gestion that a particularly tiresome 
one at the Imperial Institute in 
London should be presented to a 
museum of antiquities, together 
‘‘with some of the Institute's other 
fitments.” 

The committee that has been 
tempted to make this suggestion , 
“at the risk of being thought 
frivolous,” is one that has been 
inquiring into the future of the 
Imperial Institute, which is now 
controlled by the Ministry of 
Education. 

They also recommend changing 
the name to The Commonwealth 
Institute, and advise that it should 
concentrate, more on people than 
on things. 

Among the committee's other 
proposals are that the Institute 
should provide social amenities, 
ar.d also act as a centre for artistic 
pursuits—music, dancing, drama. 
It would also be a good idea, they 
think, to open an up-to-date 
Institute restaurant, with Common¬ 
wealth dishes as a regular feature 
on the meryjs. 

Many people would welcome 
these developments, all calculated 
to present the British Common¬ 
wealth in a more vivid way. 


FAREWELL TO TWO 
FINE SHIPS 

The 15,047-ton liner Ormonde, 
the “Qld Lady ” of the Orient fleet, 
has made her 75th and last trip 
from Australia to Britain. She is 
to be*broken up after many years 
of good service in peace and war. 

Built on the Clyde in 1917, she 
served as a troopship in both wars, 
and since 1947 has carried about 
18,000 British immigrants to 
Australia. 

One of Britain’s oldest aircraft- 1 
carriers, the 23,000-ton Formid¬ 
able, is also to be scrapped. Built 
in 1937, she played a great part in 
the last war, serving in the Mediter¬ 
ranean and the Pacific. She was 
bombed, set on fire, and hit by 
Japanese suicide planes, but, true 
to her name, she was never out of 
action for long. 
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Where there’s a wheel 


One wheel 

Strange ideas arc sometimes successful, 
as is shown in these pictures. Above 
is the mono-cycle invented by a S\vis3 
engineer who claims that it has a lop 
speed of 100 m.p.h. The picture be¬ 
side it is of a motor-scooter on which 
a Frenchman crossed from Calais to 
Dover." Floats were fitted to the 
machine, and the rear wheel drove a 
propeller. The acrocvcle. a tricycle 
driven by a small airscrew, was built 
by a young Southampton man. It 
can reach a speed of about 30 m.p.h. 


Two wheels 


Three wheels 


STATELY NORFOLK HOME 


If stones could speak, what a 
tale stately Qxburgh Hall in Nor¬ 
folk would have to tell! It has 
been occupied by the same family, 
the Bedingfclds, for 500 years, and 
now the Dowager Lady Bedingfeld, 
has given it to the National Trust. 

One of Oxburgh Hall’s tales 
would be about Sir Henry Beding- 
i'dd in the 16th century. He was 
put in charge of the Princess Eliza¬ 
beth when she was arrested on the 
order of her half-sister Queen 
Mary on a charge of being con¬ 
cerned in Sir Thomas Wyatt’s re¬ 
bellion. 

Sir Henry was a staunch sup¬ 
porter of Queen Mary and it is sa : d 
that he was very harsh to the cap¬ 
tive princess, cvqn being so rude as 
to sit in her own chair of state to 
have his riding boots pulled off in 
front of her. 

It is probable, however, that his 
strict watch over her saved her 
from assassination. 

Four years later his young 
prisoner became Queen, and when 


he ventured to appear at Court she 
is said to have dismissed him “with 
a nipping word,” saying sarcastic¬ 
ally: “If we have any prisoner 
whom we would have sharply and 
stra:tly kept, we will send for 
you!” 

Oxburgh Hall was built by Sir 
Edmund Bedingfeld at the end of 
the Wars of the Roses, and it has 
been little altered since bis day. 
It is a superb pile of embattled 
walls, stepped gables, and pat¬ 
terned chimneys, surrounded by a 
moat. The most striking feature is 
the gatehouse, with two ' towers 
seven storeys high. In the turret 
of-or.e of them is a room where 
Henry the Seventh once slept, and 
in it is a bed coverlet thought to 
have been made by Mary Queen 
of Scots. 

The Bedingfeld family will con¬ 
tinue to live at Oxburgh Hall, but 
next summer the gatehouse and the 
garden will be open to the public 
on three days a .week. 

Picture on page 6 


Empire Mosaic—19 


by Ridgway 



SIR GEORGE 
GREY 

Explorer and 
colonial reformer 
Sir George Grey 
revealed great, 
qualifies of courage 
and. humanity ire 
dealing with, both, 
while and native 
peoples in South, 
Australia,, New 
Zealand, Cape 
CQloruj.and again 
New Zealan d/, 
whose Governor 
Jue was up turn, 
from, 1841 to 1868. 
from 1871 to.1884- 
1le. pas Prime 
Ntimsler of New 
Zealand and a, 7 
sincere friend of 
the Maoris, , 


BUSHNENTS ROCK 
PAINTINGS 

On the walls of caves and, 
rock, skelters South, Africa ., 
has rich, galleries of prvntiws 
art. Painted by Bushmen are 
virile studies of ceremonial 
dancers, animals and hunters, 
which recall the art of Stone- 
Age cave-dwellers of £urope.lip 



KING OF ALL LIZARDS 

The 12-foot-tong JComodo Dragon, 
of Malay a. belongs to the family 
of lizards calved' Monitors 


J 





SYDNEY HARBOUR BRIDGE 

The arch of the Empire's largest 
single-span, bridge rises 14o fe@c 
over Sydney Nor So up and. there is 
a. clearomcn above the water of 
170 feet. This main span is, 
J6Safeet long, the total length, of 
the dredge being 3770feet. The 
bridge took, eight, years to build, 
and cost over £ 10 , 000 , 000 . 


Nvecr hereditary foe ,. 
dyJicssing, 
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FIRST RED Indian 
. CHRISTIAN 

Saved from demolition by con¬ 
tributors to a £6000 restoration 
fund, St. George's Church, Graves¬ 
end, is being re-opcned on Novem¬ 
ber 1 as a Chapel of Unity. 

The fund wa? well supported by 
Americans, to whom the church 
means much, for here lies Poca¬ 
hontas, a Red Indian princess who 
saved the life of Captain John" 
Smith, loader of the English 
colony in Virginia. 

Captain .Smith had been cap¬ 
tured by the princess’s father, 
Powhattan, an Indian chief, who 
ordered his death but yielded to 
the entreaties of his 15-year-old 
daughter to spare his life. 

Later Pocahontas became a 
Christian—the first of the Amer¬ 
ican Indians to do so. She married 
John Rolfe, a Norfolk man, who 
was secretary of the colony, and 
he brought her to England. 

But after only a year away from 
her native land, Pocalicyitas became 
ill and disd at Gravesend on 
March 21, 1617, white 'preparing to 
return home to Virginia. She was 
only 22. 


AN OLD DIGGER 
FORGETS 

More than 40 years ago an 
Australian prospector discovered, 
'somewhere in the Northern Terri¬ 
tory, not gold, but uranium. In 
those days uranium was not much 
sought after, and Tim O'Shea kept 
a chunk of the ore as a curiosity 
and went on looking for gold. 

.Now the Australian Government 
gives rewards up to £25,000 for a 
discovery of rich deposits of 
uranium. . American geologists 
have examined Tim's piece of ore 
and confirmed that it is strongly 
radio-active—but Tim, an elderly 
man, cannot remember where he 
found it! 

A fading memory has cheated 
him of wealth, but gold-diggers arc 
used to sudden turns of fortune’s 
wheel, and he is probably taking it 
philosophically. One day it may 
all come back to him! 


Cs 1903 The old netom 
HEATH FDOTSALl ClUS 
MANCHESTER.WA SS0 "" 
HARD-PRESSED FOR MONEY 
THCT A BA7AAR ms HELD 
TO RAISE FUNDS. 

A FEATURE Or THIS BA7AAR 
WAS A HANDSOME St. BERNARD, 
OWNED Sy harry Stafford 
(team captain), moving 
Roush with a Collecting-Box. 


Sporting Flashbacks 




’ >jtj 
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CLUB HEADSUARTERS OF 
STIRLING ALSION F. 2. (SCOTTISH 

league) is A converted 
iStk - century mansion 


. .But the Dog strayed into 
Oxford street and vjas lost. 
it was Found by MRJ.H.davies, a 
Wealthy Business man, who 
became so interested in The 
Dying clus that he gaxe it 
Powerful financial sacking io 
MARE A FRESH START - 

AS MANCHESTER UNITED 


Sheffield united viwseh 
R,E.EVANS 
HAD FLAYED 10 TIMES 
PCS WALES VIREN iT WAS . 
FOUND THAT HE WAS 
EN6USH-60RN. 

US THEN PLAYED 4 TIMES 
FOR ENGLAND (Ityt-ll) 


BOY WHO FOUNDED A CITY’S MUSEUM 


Peterborough can now boast an 
art gallery, an extension of the 
museum which was founded in the 
city in 1871 and owes its existence 
to the collecting zca! of a boy. 

The lad's name was John 
Bodger, and he was born about the 
middle of the last century. His 
hobby was collecting odd and in¬ 
teresting things, such as ornaments 
made by French prisoners-of-war 
in Napoleon's day, and he kept 
them in a box in his bedroom. 

As his collection grew, more 
boxes were needed, and after a 
time his room became full of them. 
But little did lie dream that one 
day his treasures would become 
the nucleus of one of the finest 
museums in the district. 

Fortunately for John—and for 
Peterborough — his parents ap¬ 
proved of his hobby ; so much so 
that his father obtained for him a 
lock-up room in a cottage behind 
his home, where he could spend 
happy hours sorting out his 
possessions and showing them 
proudly to his young friends. 

His collection grew aqcl grew 
and eventually became Peter¬ 
borough Museum with John 
Bodger its curator. He remained in 


charge of it, lovingly watching over 
his treasures for nearly 60 years. ■ 

Peterborough Museum outgrew 
one building after another until it 
reached its present home in Priest- 
gate, a big 19th-century building 
which was formerly'a hospital and 
was presented by the late Sir Mal¬ 
colm Stewart. 

John Bodger was no dry-as-dust 
curator. He remembered the de¬ 
lights of his boyhood' and set aside 


PROTECTING THE 
COCONUT 

A furious battle is taking place 
on the usually peaceful Pacific 
. island of Vavau in the Tonga 
Group, where the natives are striv¬ 
ing to wipe out rhinoceros beetles 
which are attacking coconut palms, 
the main crop of these South Sea 
Islands. 

The South Pacific Commission, 
composed of representatives of 
Australia, Britain, France, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, and the 
United States, are helping in the 
fight. Breeding-places are being 
cleaned up, and ships and vehicles 
are being carefully inspected. 


a special room to interest children ; 
it contained, and still contains, all 
sorts of bygone toys, such as the 
monkey-on-the-stick and Dutch 
dolls which delighted former 
generations. One particularly, 
attractive exhibit is a tiny Noah's 
Ark with nearly 100 occupants, in¬ 
cluding some insects and a pair of 
butterflies. 

In another room he displayed the 
handicrafts of Napoleon's French¬ 
men, held'as prisoners at Norman 
Cross, near Peterborough. These 
things were made from bone and 
straw with the crudest tools—a 
lady's cabinet, jewel cases, clocks, 
spinning wheels, an 84-gun ship, a 
guillotine, and so on. 

Now this admirable museum, 
which started in a boy's bedroom 
in the 60s of last century, has 
an art gallery attached. It is to be 
called the Maxwell. Art Gallery 
because it has been made possible 
by a sum of £10,000 bequeathed to 
the museum in 1938 in the will 
of Mrs. Anne Maxwell Davis of 
Hove. That this lady visited 
Peterborough only three times in 
her life is ample testimony to the 
fascination of John Bodger’s 
museum. 
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RIDDLE OF A 
CRATER 

For some time botanists were 
puzzled about mysterious plants 
growing in a wartime bomb crater 
on Box Hill, Surrey. The plants 
belong to central or south-eastern 
Europe and are never found in 
Britain. 

Some people formed the theory 
that the seeds had arrived with the 
explosives in the bomb ; others 
thought that someone from abroad 
had planted them there to hoax 
British botanists. 

The truth was revealed recently 
at a London Gardens Sbciety meet¬ 
ing -by Sir Edward Salisbury, 
F.R.S., Director of Kew Gardens. 

It appears that a certain person 
had had the quite reasonable idea 
of trying to grow foreign plants in 
the crater, for there they would be 
more or less free from the com¬ 
petition of other vegetation. 

From a botanical garden he ob¬ 
tained some old seeds that were to 
be thrown away, and having sown 
them, closely watched their deve¬ 
lopment. But when the strange 
plants were reported in the news¬ 
papers as a mystery story, and 
botanists earnestly discussed it, he 
decided to confide his little secret 
to Sir Edward Salisbury, asking 
that his identity should not be dis¬ 
closed. 

SAINT’S CROZIER 

For more than 13 centuries the 
Bachuill Mor, the sixth-century 
pastoral staff or crozier of the early 
Christian Saint Moluag, was kept 
on the Island of Lismore. Argyll¬ 
shire. It was regarded willi great 
veneration by the islanders, who 
believed that it possessed miracu¬ 
lous healing powers. 

About a hundred years ago a 
Duke of Argyll removed it to his 
private museum' in Inverary Castle, 
but now the crozier, one of the 
oldest relics of early Christianity 
in existence, has been restored to 
the island and given into the care 
of Mr. Alastair Livingstone, Baron 
of the Bachuill, direct descendanl 
of a long line of hereditary custo¬ 
dians of the crozier. 


WESTWARD HO! Charles Kingsley’s Great Elizabethan Yarn, Told In Pictures (12) 



Amy as, consumed by his longing for revenge on 
Don Guzman for the death of Rose, and of his 
brother Frank, pursued the Santa Catliarina 
round the north of Scotland, and down into the 
Irish Sea. Many of the Armada ships were 
wrecked, and Amy as allowed his men to plunder 
one, as he liad promised. But the stately Santa 
Catliarina survived and kept ahead of the 
Vengeance, showing no desire to stop and fight. 



The Vengeance chased the galleon into the 
Bristol Channel, where both ships were stopped 
by a calm. Amy as broodingly sharpened his 
sword for the hundredth time, while his ship¬ 
mates were chilled by his black revengeful mood, 
which they feared portended bad luck. Then a 
violent thunderstorm swept the sea. Amyas 
ordered all sails set, and the Vengeance sped up 
Channel after the fleeing Santa Catliarina. 



For a time they could see nothing through the The lightning killed Salvation Yeo and blinded 
rain, then the cliffs of Lundy Island suddenly and stunned Amyas. They carried him below, 
loomed up close ahead. They managed to steer and sailed the Vengeance into the shelter of 
clear, but they saw the galleon drive right on Lundy cove. When mighty Amyas recovered 
to the rocks, heave up, then roll over and . consciousness and realised he had lost his sight, 
vanish ! “ Lost ! Lo3t! ” yelled Amyas, and he fell into a frenzy of grief and begged his friend 

mad with rage that his foe should escape his Will Cary to kill him. They rowed him ashore 
sword, he threw it into the sea. Next there was and made up a bed for him on the floor of the 
a vivid flash of lightning and he fell on the deck. lonely castle on the Island. 


What has the future for this great sea captain, now 7 Miml? 


See next week’s concluding instalment 
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■ Enlisted by our guardian, Buice 
Holliday, to help him trace certain 
foreign agents called Mr. A., Mr. 
B. t and so on, my sister Nessa and 
I go to France. In our car we 
follow two of the agents, Mr. A. 
and Mr. B„ who are also being 
followed by two other men, Mr. C. 
and A. N. Other as we call him. 
After drugging Mr. A.'s chauffeur 
in a cafe Mr. C. and A. N. Other 
offer Messrs. A. and B. a lift in' 
their car. Bruce gives the order 
for them to be pursued. . 

9. We close in 

“ "Oien,” said Pierre, and away we 
went again. The Renault 
took the road inland to a place 
called Pontorson, and there turned 
sharp. left. We did, too. We soon 
found ourselves running along a 
raised causeway, or dyke, carrying 
the road and a single row of tele¬ 
graph-posts and a grassy bank with 
a path on top of it. It curved all 
the way. 

At the end of it there confronted 
us, seeming almost to be floating 
on the surface of the sea, a tre¬ 
mendous rock with ramparts round 
its base and stone houses clinging 
to rts sides. Surmounting it all was 
what looked like a great cathedral, 
with a statue on the top of a 
sharply-pointed spire. The statue 
had a sword in its hand that glinted 
in the strong sunlight. 

"Gosh!” I said. “What on 
earth are we coming to?” 

Bruce was looking astonishingly 
pleased about something. “This is 
Mont St. Michel,” he said. 
“Couldn't be better, from our 
point of view!”’ 

“Why?” asked Nessa. 

“You'll see, soon.” He leaned 
Forward and said something to 
Pierre, who nodded. 

/jhiE Renault, which was now 

separated from 11 s by quite a 
procession of cars, slowed down 
and ran off along a sloping ramp 
on to a parking-place to the left. 
There were dozens of cars and 
coaches there already, and people 
were streaming away up a wooden 
track in the direction of the Mont. 

Pierre, though, did not' follow 
the Renault, but drove on a little 
way and then turned sharply into 
a gap between two cars where the 
road widened. He stopped with 
the bonnet overhanging the low • 
kerb. Beyond was the sea, very 
shallow here, over muddy sand. 

“Fine!” said Bruce, and elbowed 
us out of the car. Then, to Pierre: 
“Get in touch with Sfirete right 
away. And meanwhile keep an 
eye on the Renault. You can 
phone from the Gendarmerie 
yonder.” Then he took us each by. 
an elbow and set off rapidly to¬ 
wards the only gateway we could 
see, right ahead of us. 

It was a massive gateway which 
I felt ought to have had a port¬ 
cullis and a drawbridge. It was 
like the entrance to some huge 
prison or castle. I felt as though 
wc really were going into a prison 


by GARRY l 

HOGG l 

when we passed under the high 
stone arch! 

Bruce seemed in a terrific hurry 
to get through it, but he turned 
and looked back over his shoulder 
just as we passed through, and we 
heard him give a grunt of satis¬ 
faction. “Fine!” he said again. 

“Why is it fine?” Nessa asked 
him; a little breathlessly, because^ 
we were trotting along so fast over 
■ the uneven stone slabs. 

“Because there’s only one exit 
from the Mont, and this is it. And 
the whole place is so tight-packed 
that if you know what—or whorn 



Wc watch for our quarry 

—you're looking for, you could 
hardly choose a better place to do 
■your looking! You'll see.” 

^ND very soon we did. When we 
got through the gateway and 
turned to our right (the only way 
we could go, as a matter of fact) 
we went almost immediately under 
another stone archway with. a 
house built on top of it, and found 
ourselves at the foot of the nar¬ 
rowest street we had either of us 
ever seen. It was so narrow that 
if we stretched out our arms we 
could practically touch both sides 
at once. The buildings leaned 
towards one another over our 
heads so far that people in them 
could easily shake hands across 
the street if they wanted to! 


Quiz 



1 What are the Seven Seas? 

2 What is the name of a young 
swan ? 

3 How many teeth should a 
grown person have? 

4 When was Summfr Time first 
introduced? 

5 Judicious means soiled, silly, 
or sensible? 

6 What is a potto? 

7 Who was the first man to sail 
round the world? 

8 In what game is a mashie 
used? 

Answers on page 12 


“And for once," Bruce said, 
“thank goodness for a crowd!” 

I knew what he meant by that. 
In a crowd you can “lose” your¬ 
self much better than where there 
are only a few people. That is 
why criminals “w'anted” by the 
police usually make for London or 
some big city, instead of trying to 
hide in the open country. 

This single “street”—it was 
hardly wide enough -to be called 
even a lane, really—was packed 
jammed tight with sightseers tak¬ 
ing photographs and jostling each 
other hopelessly outside and inside 
the souvenir shops. We had to 
walk single file, and we had not 
gone far before both Nessa and 1 
had had our toes trodden on'half a 
dozen times at least. 

“This’ll do excellently,” Bruce 
said, and he pulled us into a door¬ 
way. “Now, let’s watch.” 

^\?E knew well enough who we 
were to watch for. And sure 
enough, in a few minutes we 
spotted our quarry^all four of 
“him,” so to speak, coming slowly 
up the cobbled street, packed close 
together and looking, we thought, 
rather grim. I got the feeling that 
Mr. A. and his companion Mr. B. 
were wishing very much that they 
could get rid of the other two, but 
did not know how to do so with¬ 
out making it too obvious. And 1 
also got the feeling that the other 
two had no intention whatsoever 
of being got rid of! 

“There aren't many hotels on 
Mont St. Michel,” Bruce said. 
“And they are all crowded to¬ 
gether along this single, steep, so- 
called Grande Rue.” The four 
men had gone past us, much too 
engrossed in their own problems 
to be gazing about them. “Now 
what we've got to do is to see 
which one they check in at. 
Luckily, the choice is a small one.” 

; I do not know about Bruce, but 
I do know that Nessa and I were 
feeling much safer here than we 
had felt all the time so far since, 
we had that unfortunate encounter. 

On the boat, even in disguise, 
we had felt horribly conspicuous ; 
and in the car there was always the 
risk that they might have noticed 
how “interested” we were in their 
journey. Now, of course, thanks 
to the hordes of people everywhere, 
we could easily be mistaken for 
just another small party of sight¬ 
seers 1 

'J’iiere were several hotels quite 
close to where we had stopped, 
and they were packed elbow to 
elbow, just like the people swarm¬ 
ing in the street. There was the 
Croix Blanche, the Cheval Blanc, 
the du Guesclin—all quite close to 
us, a little higher up. And others 
just beyond. Into one of them 
Messrs. A. and B. promptly 
vanished, as though they knew 
exactly where to go. Probably 
they had booked a room in 
advance. 

Like us, though, the other couple 
waited in the street, a little uncer¬ 
tainly, we thought. ’ But after a 
minute or two Mr. C. sent his com¬ 
panion off to another hotel, on 
the opposite side of the street, 
while he himself withdrew into a 
shop doorway and watched. 

“Ah, good,” Bruce said, soon 
afterwards. The man had returned 
to Mr. C. and was pointing back 

Continued on page 19 



I built it with real 
Bricks & Mortar” 


ENTER FOR 
THE BRICKPLAYER ] 

COMPETITION 

Prizes of CIO I Os.. CS 5s. j 
and £3 3s., and a number of j* 
consolation prizes of Brick- 
player Accessories will be 
awarded for winning models. 

Write for full details. 

The Brickplayer Kit contains miniature bricks in all required 
shapes, mortar, roofing, metal or plastic windows and doors, 
plans and instruction booklet. All models are architect designed 

to “O” gauge scale. 
Buildings can be per¬ 
manent or dismantled 
by merely soaking in 
water, and the bricks 
used again and again. 
Brickplayer Kits at 
28/6 and 52/6 and Ac¬ 
cessories are available 
from good toyshops 
and stores. 


/©out: Sbenl Hums (Sift 

If your dealer cannot supply, write for address, of nearest stockists to 

J. W. SPEAR & SONS, LTD. (Dept, c) ENFIELD, MIDDX. 
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RADIO FOR BOYS 


Send stamped, addressed envelope 
for free constructional details of 

SUPER CRYSTAL SET, and 

components price list. 

R.E.P. Ltd., 

33 Much Park Street, Coventry 


A MANLY fa/as for MANLY fays 

•An* Had to v.Tiie for FREE ir~-r 


PRICE XlST «t Hi ley 

for Milliards and Snookc 
Hurst of a " 

Dad and t 


iiuMis unu .-'iiutiwec—the 
all indoor games in v. l.i, h 
; the rest of i h:- f.uuilv -.ui If r®ft--Al 
i sizes to fit all — ** *** hf-x: 
diuinir tables. Cash 
easy terms. Carr. paid. 

E.J.RIESVS.T0” -~>2« 

Roach Works. ACCRINGTON. 


TABLE SOCCER 

Patent No. 638860 

FULL OF REAL SOCCER THRILLS 

22 mirionire men. ball and goals. F.A. 
Itulis adapted. Fouls, Offsides, Corners, 
etc. 100-,< Self-ritrlitiuir PATH XT men. 

* THE ORIGINAL GAIVJE with* 
LATEST IMPROVEMENTS! 

GAME OF 
SKILL‘ 

P r t c c s .10/11, 

0 1 4 / t 1 and 
18 "U free. 
W. L. KEELING 
& SONS (Dept. A'., 
RICE LANE, 
LIVERPOOL, 9 
Send 3d. stamp for further details. 
Obtainable from leading toy shops. 



T Help your Child to Pass the 
** Common Entrance Examination 

WE SHOW YOU HOW TO CO-OPERATE 
WITH YOUR CHILD'S SCHOOL TEACHING 



The Medical Press states : “ The 
best places in this’ examination may 
easily go to the best taught rather 
than the most intelligent.” It is 
only fair to give your child every 
chance of passing this examination-^ 
upon which so much depends. Suc¬ 
cess will open (he door to all (he Professions, and many other careers. 

By home coaching with the Common Entrance Home Tutor you are 
giving your child invaluable help—a real chance for the future. 

The complete Course, prepared for 9 to 11 year-olds, consists of a 
52-page guide, 5 standard text books, and any further advice required. 
It costs only S2j6. Also available from age five at Five Guineas, and 
from age sevc at Four Guineas. 

Cash with order or write for descriptive folder 

THE COMMON ENTRANCE HOME 

80 WIMPOLE STREET, LONDON, W.I. 


TUTOR 
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SHAKESPEARE STAMP FREE 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 
wwn 



If YOU write and ask to see a Selection of 
Windsor Stamps On Approval, the Windsor 
Stamp Co. will send to YOU for your very 
own collection, this handsome Air Mail 
stamp from HUNGARY. The stamp depicts 
William Shakespeare and also shows the 
famous Balcony Scene from his “ Romeo and 
Juliet.” An Englishman on a Foreign stamp 
in your collection will be the envy of ail 
your friends. So send Now. 

Just (I) ask for Shakespeare Stamp Free, 
(2) ask Jo see a Windsor Approval Selection 
—there is no obligation to purchase from it 
when you'see it—and (3) enclose 2 ld. stamp 
for posting these to you. 


WINDSOR STAMP CO.(DeptCN), UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 


•? ... boo la A ■Wm&M 



. ...... . -■« ' ■* 



Seven Red Cross pic¬ 
torials from JUGOSLAVIA 
depicting NURSES in 
national costume, CHIL¬ 
DREN, MAP, etc. all MINT 
and ‘ catalogued 1/2. 
These colourful and at¬ 
tractive stamps will be 
sent absolutely FREE to 
all collectors asking for 
our pictorial Approvals 
and sending aid. stamp 
for postage. - 


BERKELEY S TAMP CO. ( C N), NEWTON, WEST KIRBY, CHES HIRE 

FREE! LATEST N. Z. SPECIAL BARGAINS !! ! 


(ILLUSTRATED) 

& CANADA 
RED CROSS 

Free tocolleclorsasking 
t o see our Famous* ‘Qua¬ 
lity"’Approvals. Send 
3d. to cover postage and 
bargain lists. II you 
wish youmayjoin*‘THE 
CODE STAMP CLUB.” 
Sub. 1/-. You receive 
Badge, Membership 
Card listing fine Gilts. 
Approvals sent monthly 
(Gifts Inc. full-size 
Tweezers, etc.). 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP 

fDept. 96). CANTERBURY, KENT. 

KING GEORGE VI 

A fino packet of unused British Colonials of 
the latu reign from the Leeward Islands, 
new Falkland Islands, Domiuica, Sudan, 
Malta, Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika, and 
Morocco Agencies (Silver Wedding) sent free 
to all applicants for Approvals enclosing 2id. 
postage, aieution C.N. 

R. D. HARRISON 

20 Park Road, Hoddesdon, Herts. 



NEW ZEALAND 

1945 Health issue. Complete used set of two 
showing Statue of Piter Pan in Keusitictou 
Gardens for only .. ... ... 9d, 

SOUTH GEORGIA 

1944 issue id. to 3d. Mint set of four for 
only .1/6 

ANDORRA 

Pictorial issue. 30r., 50c., GOc. 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 10, 15. 20. 40 ami 50fr*. This sup. ib 
unused set of lour tern values for only 6.6 


SWAZILAND 

1947 Royal Visit Id. to 1/-. Complete mint 

set of four, for only ... ..2/3 

Those are only a few of the wonderful bargains 
you ran obtain by dealing with KRRIXtSTON 
& MARTIN*, a firm established in 1880 and 
famous throughout the world for the very 
finest quality and value in stamps and albums. 
ir?«’H onhrinp please ask for a selection of 
our World-famous Approval sheds. 


ERRINGTON &. MARTIN (Dept. 583), 
South Hackney, London, E,9, England. 

_ Kstahlishrd U SO. _ 

S wjp Slumps With Your Pals 

250 Dealer* Mixture 
(Stamps worth Id. or more each) 

4 two-colour printed books to put them in 
250 stamp hinges. All for 5 6 post free 
For list of mixtures send II stamp 

E. J. UNDERWOOD 

24 Sandringham Road, Northampton 


OLYMPIC GAMES 

3 Magnificent diamond shaped stamps 
of 1952 Olympic Games given abso¬ 
lutely FREE to all collectors who re¬ 
quest our famous high discount Approvals, 
Please enclose gUl. stamp for postage. 

D. VEITCH & CO. 

54-56 Blackett St., Newcastle-on-Tyne, I 


HUNGARY 

SET OF 1950 “ INDUSTRIAL” STAMPS. 

Depicting scenes showing Farmer and 
Tractor, Orchestra, Munitions Factory, etc. 
This attractive set is FREE to every one 
requesting our famous Approvals, enclosing 
. c .Id. postage. 

N. MESSER (Dept. C2), 

6 Axbridge Gardens, Newc astl e-on-Tyne 4 






— 1940 — 

GREAT BRITAIN CENTENARY ISSUE 

These stamps were 
issued in 1940 to 
commemorate the 
1 ooth Anniversary 
of the first postage 
stamp—the 1840 
Id. BLACK. You 
will want these 
stamps for your 
CORONATION COLLECTION. They will be given FREE to all collectors 
‘ who send 3 d. postage for a selection of our WORLD FAMOUS 
APPROVALS. Next year these stamps will be in such great demand 
that they will be practically unobtainable. We have a limited 
supply so CET YOURS N0Y/ by sending the coupon to Dept. 100 - 




55 THE AVENUE 
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SPORTS SHORTS 


Yet another young golfer deter¬ 
mined lo follow in father's 
footsteps is 16-year-old. six-footer 
John Amos of Brighton. He has 
become assistant to his father, who 
is professional at the Dyke Golf 
Club, near Brighton. 

JJockey teams from 15 countries 
will visit England next autumn 
to attend the conference of the 
Internationa! Federation of 
Women's Hockey Associations. 
Forty-two international matches 
will also be played. To cover the 
cost of entertaining their visitors, 
women hockey players all over 
Britain arc working hard in a 
hundred different ways to raise 
£ 12 , 000 . 

Tit’ for young footballers. Stan¬ 
ley Matthews often practises 
with a Rugby ball. After keeping 
the oval ball under control, 
dribbling with a round bail is 
easy! 

Tiie directors of Lincoln City 
Football Club have presented 
a cup to the Thorne Secondary 
School, near Doncaster, for an 
inter-house football competition. 
Dick Linlev and Leslie Sheap, two 
16-year-old ex-caplains of the 
school soccer XI, are both playing 
for Lincoln City as amateurs. 


JJero of the boys of Dartmouth 
Street School, Stafford, is 13- 
year-old Derek Heald, who re¬ 
cently bowled Denis Compton with 
two successive balls. Compton, 
W. J. Edrich, and Jack Young were 
demonstrating a portable, light¬ 
weight wicket at the school. 

JJ RITA1N ' S youngest lawn tennis 
professional is Arthur Mox- 
ham of Torquay, who is 16L 
Arthur, who has won several 
junior events, recently passed the 
L.T.A. tests and is'joining A. C. 
Roberts and his son Paddy, British 
Davis Cup player, at Torquay. 



Determined to regain the world 
table tenirs doubles title which 
they lost last year, the llowe 
twins, Diane (left) and Rosalind, 
have given up their jobs to prac¬ 
tise. The world championships 
will he held in March in Bucharest. 


B city Gray and Shirley Jones, 
members of the Plasmarl 
club, Swansea, and both Welsh 
internationals, arc bidding for the 
highest honours in table tennis. At 
the recent East of England open 
tournament, Betty won the ladies' 
singles, and Shirley the girls’ 
singles; together they won the 
ladies’ doubles title. 

JJit-LY Knight, British junior 
tennis champion, is spending 
six months in Australia, sponsored 
by the Lawn Tennis Association. 
This I 6 -year-okl Northampton boy 
is one of our most promising 
players and competition in Aus¬ 
tralian tournaments against the 
world's best should provide him 
with wonderful experience. 


Y world's fast-scoring record at 
billiards was set up recently in 
Melbourne by Walter IJndrum. 
Playing in an exhibition match he 
scored 100 in 27-1- seconds, beating 
the previous record by 61- seconds. 

/Jaroslav Drobny, the famous 
lawn tennis player, will soon 
return to Switzerland to act as 
player-coach to the Gstaad ice 
hockey club. Drobny has won 
many honours in this sport. 

Y.T the Women's A.A.A. Cham¬ 
pionships in June, Anne 
Oliver won the mile title at her 
first attempt in a new, British 
record time of 5 minutes. 11 
seconds. Now she has been 
awarded the I.ord Hawke Cup for 
the best woman athletic champion 
of the year. 


CROSS-CHANNEL QUEST 


Continued from page 9 

over his shoulder to the doorway 
of an hotel we had seen him enter. 
"Looks as though they're fixed, 
too,” We saw them turn back up 
the street, and bo'th enter the hotel 
together. “Now us! You two 
wait here, and keep your eyes 
skinned while 1 go and fix rooms 
for ourselves as near to them as I 
can manage.” And with that he 
departed up the hill. 

“Isn't this super!” Nessa whis¬ 
pered. “1 wouldn't have missed it 
lor anything.” 

“Nor would I,” I said. “It's 
smashing!” 

W E saw Bruce go into the hotel 
right next door to the one 
Messrs. A. and B. had gone into, 
on the opposite side of the street. 
Soon afterwards he came out and 
beckoned to us. 

We went in, and found ourselves 
at the foot of a curious winding 
wooden staircase, and up this we 
panted in single file, twisting round 
and round till we were quite dizzy. 
At last, when I had counted over 


80 steps, Bruce stopped and opened 
a door. “Here we are!” he said, 
and we went in. 

It was not a very big room, but 
its french windows filled practically 
the whole of the oppositp wall and 
opened onto an enclosed balcony 
which overhung a narrow section 
of the ramparts themselves, far 
below. | 

Bruce put his finger on his lips. 
Then he closed the windows and 
turned to us. “We're almost 
exactly on a level with the room 
Messrs. A. and B. have in the hotel 
next door,” he said. “They have 
a balcony, too. 1 fancy we may 
find the arrangement very con¬ 
venient!" 

“Is this our room?” Nessa asked. 

“ Lance's and mine. You’re next 
door. A tiny room without a 
balcony. I’m afraid. But you'll 
spend most of your time in here. 
Meanwhile, Council of War. 
Luck's been with us. The gods 
have been kind!” 

“To us!” Nessa added. 

To be continued 


THE FILM SHOW 

Are you interested 
iu tlw “Pictures”? 
If so you must 
surely s"ud for tliis 
FItEE film pocket 
• containing: a large 
pictorial stamp, as 
illustrated, depict¬ 
ing: a RUSSIAN 
operator project in of 
the Li test film for 
the factory workers. This tremendous atttac¬ 
tive and unique stamp should he in every 
collection. We also include obsolete Kussiau 
and hard to ?et stamps such as the pictorial 
Revolution, Agriculture Soviet Russia, Cutting 
the fetters, and finally a portrait of the CVar 
of Russia. Nicholas JI. As demand will be 
great send TODAY enclosing 3d. postage and 
request Approvals and list of latest albums. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND LTD. 

(Dept. CN). WEST KIRBY- WIRRflt- 

COMPLETE BEGINNERS’ 
STAMP OUTFIT 



ALSO collection of Queen Elizabeth 
issues, commemoratives, etc. 

This magnificent FREE outfit, contains Mascot 
Stamp Album, stamp mounts, transparent 
envelopes, perforation gauge, duplicate wallet, 
watermark detector. AlND, to start you right 
away in this fascinating hobby, w-c include an 
assortment of Quppii Elizabeth issues. Royal 
Wedding stump, Coronation issue, etc. y\ 
remarkable olfer FREE to all who are in¬ 
terested in the stamps of our new Queen ! 
Send TODAY a 6 d. Postal Order for 
post and pack ini' am ^ request iYctc 
Mint Colonial Approvals. 

BUDDY’S STAMP STORE 

(Dept. C N 8) Perth. Scotland 

MONACO 1951 

rnEL! holy year 

This real!/ beautiful COMMEMORATIVE 
SET will bs sent ABSOLUTELY FREE 
ta appli¬ 
cants tot 
our FAM¬ 
OUS DIS¬ 
COUNT 
APPROV¬ 
ALS en¬ 
closing 2 !d. 
postage. 

L. E. THOMPSON 

(CN), 2 Western Gardens,London,W.5 

12 FREE! 

Superb set displaying 
NATIONAL COSTUMES 

Request • SUPER Approvals enclose. 
2 id postage. 

THE RUSSELL STAMP CO. (CN.) 
Waverley Chambers, Station Bridge, 
_ Harrogate. _ 

SPECIAL OFFER 

1,000 different stamps .6/3 

500 „ „ 2/11 

250 „ „ 1/5 

plus 2id. EXTRA for POSTAGE. 
CHEESE'LABELS, all difWent 25, 1/9; 
50, 3/-; 75, 5/-; 100. 7/6; 150, 11/9; 

. 200, 15/-. 

E.H.W. LTD. (Dept. S.T.), 

42 Victoria Street, London, S.W.l. 

CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 

Send 2id. stamp for Price List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

(Dept. CN), 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.t6 


MATCH-BOX LABELS 

and 

CHEESE LABELS 

on Approval, particulars, stamp. 

Mrs. M. B. SMITH, 

56 PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, S.E.17 


FIRST PRINCESS ANNE STAMP 

FREE! 

This fine stamp. 

JUST ISSUED 

in New Zealand 
will be sent 

ABSOLUTELY 
FREE to collec¬ 
tors asking to 
see my 6d. in 1/- 

DISCOUNT 
APPROVALS. 

2 \d. post , please. 

M. THEOBALD. 6 DELL CORNER, WEST 
DRAYTON, MIDDLESEX. 

- 1 -. 
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■5^7- Sticks^ 


securely fix 

CONTENTS OF 
PARCELS 
TOGETHER 



GREETINGS SPEEOF/X 
ON SAFE FEFULABLE PLASTIC 
DISPENSERS q.fi %'./§ g 

Os ro//s\ 

CLEAR SPEEDF/X REFILLS 7i°ll 0 l'6 
'M&*x gIS^^IS5S5S!g83BS2g j 

SX/3/04 
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GUILU HAU 
TIIAXTEE) 


]\/|AKIXG three-dimensional volumetric 
models is fascinating work; neat and 
tidy too. Architectural, Mechanical, Mari¬ 
time and other subjects. Cost pence but 
often, sell for guineas. Send stamped, 
addressed envelope for Illustrated Cata¬ 
logue) of 100 Models. 

MICROMODELS LTD. 

3 (N) Racquet Court, 

London, E.C.4 



BOX OF MAGIC! 

A complete Box of Tricks 
suitable for all ages. 

Price 5/- Post Free 
from BCM/TRICKS 

67 Bayhara Street, London, .VW. 1 


MATCHBOX LABELS 

Packets all different 

Austria 12,1/3;25,2/6;48, 5/- ; 
Belgium 12,l/6;25,3/- ;50, 6 /- ;100,12/- 
Czecho 12,2/- ;25,4/- ;50. 8 ,- ; 100,16/- 
Finland 12, 2/3 ; 25,4/- ;50, 8 /- ; 

India 12,1/6; 25,3/- ;50. 6 /- ; 100,12/- 
Japan 12,2 6 ; 25,5/- ;50,lO/- ; 100,20/- 
Sweden 12,1/9 ; 25.3/6; 50, 7/6 ;100,15/- 
TT.S.A. 10 different 2 / 6 ; 20, 5/-. 
E.H.W. LTD. (Dept. MBL), 

42 Victoria Street. London, S.W.l. 



RIDOALLS 

piAjrrm^ 

Wyf solves 
YOUR 
present 
problem 

Approximately 5ft. tall it is 18 ft. round 
the base. It stands entirely self-supported 
cn Carpet or Lino, making it ideal for use 

INDOORS 

Its three collapsible poles make pegs 
and guy ropes unnecessary, and it is 
made of finely woven cambric material. 
When the better weather is with us it 
can be used equally well 

OUTDOORS 

The tent complete packs into a box 3ft. 
long x 3 ins. square. 

SEND NOW 

RIDDALLS SPORTS & CAMES ltd. 

(Dept. C.N.6) 89/95 Tower Bridge Road, 
London, S.E.1. and branches in tendon. 


PUERTO RICO HELPS ITSELF 


Puerto Rico in the West Indies, 
formerly one of the backward 
islands of the world, is transform¬ 
ing its life in an astonishing 
fashion, and everybody in the 
island is helping. 

During the last three years, 
under the leadership of Unesco, 
the inland areas of Puerto Rico 
have been persuaded that they 
could have more bridges, better 
schools, cleaner wells and running 
water if, instead of asking for them 
and never getting them, they set 
about providing them. 

This plan, which Uncsco calls 
community building, is based on 
the fact that if a village combines 
to do a job which benefits all, then 
thcAtandard of living is raised. In 
Puerto Rico the plan begins by the 
organiser coming into the village 
with a film about Puerto Rico, and 
a microphone which amuses every¬ 
body when they hear their voices 
through it. 

There have been 2000 showings 
of the film before 900,000 people, 
and half a million booklets have 
been given away. 

The organiser is careful to avoid 
being’the leader of the .self-help 
plan. He suggests ideas but does 
not carry them out. 

One village wanted a school¬ 
room for the Standard V children 
instead of their having to walk a 
long distance across the mountains. 


First they 1 , thought of collecting 
money but only got £50. Gradu¬ 
ally this fund rose to £70, one little 
girl giving her threepence pocket 
money. 

Then the. men decided to build 
the room, the women providing 
hot food while they worked. The 
village got its school, and is now 
eagerly planning a water supply 
and a,community centre. 

Another village had long hoped 
tor a bridge across a dangerous 
stream which more than a hundred 
children had to cross to go to 
school. At the first meeting about 
the new bridge only 13 people 
came, but after a number of visits 
from the Uncsco organiser 25 
people attended. The mayor of 
the district gave 80 bags of cement, 
and the community collected £40. 
In the end 60 people gathered by 
the stream to start work, and in 
22 days built the bridge. 

All over Puerto Rico the 
villagers are taking oft their coats 
and doing local jobs which have 
been waiting for someone else to 
do for many years. One fishing 
village is- dredging its little harbour, 
another is constructing a bath 
house, and many are building 
roads in place of muddy tracks. 
After years of needless poverty, 
Puerto Rico is looking up because 
its people are doing something 
about it with their own hands. 




No. 13 of C N’s Fortnightly Competitions 

2 BICYCLES 


TO BE WOH! 


10 Ten-Shilling Motes for Runners-Up! 

H 1CRIC is an opportunity for young artists to shine. As prizes 
we arc offering two more fine bicycles—one for a girl and 
one for a bov— and io ten-shilling notes for runners-up. 

All you have to do is colour this picture of the Royal Standard 
with paints or crayons. The prizes will be awarded for the neatest 
entries, with accuracy of colouring taken into consideration. 

You will find it easier to paint if you cut out the picture first and 
paste it on a card or sheet of plain paper. Then, when you have 
finished painting, add your name, age, and address, and ask an adult 
to sign it as your own unaided work. Post your entry to : 

C N Competition No. 13, 

3 Pilgrim Street, 

London, E.C.4 (Comp.) 

Entries must arrive at the above address by Tuesday, November 
ir, the closing date. All readers under 17 living in Great Britain, 
Northern Ireland, and the Channel Isles may compete. 

Age will be taken into account in awarding the bicycles and the 
consolation prizes. The Editor’s decision is final. 
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AR^Y GREY 

WARW Woollen Mixture 

POST 

1 /- 



45/- VALUE 

SOLID LEATHER 

A 


Sfms9\i 


The popular military 
giey, thick, waini, 
hard-wearing socks. 
Full length. 
BRAND-NEW 
stock of 50,000 pairs 
. to he offered at less than cos: of production. 
Before the cold weather CGtiimeneeu anil 
the prices rise, buy your winter kit and 
save 10/- in tile. L. DON’T DELAY. 
AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT. 



Owing to the 
closing down of a 
section ct export 
trade we have 
p u re h a s e d t li e 
slock of these 45/- 
shoes from a famous maker whose name 
we have promised not to mention. 
These solid leather shoos , lined throughout, 
sown leather solos and . grained uppers, 
represent the finest shoo value, in the world 
owing to the unfortunate cancellation. Sizes 
5 to 11. Black or Brown. BRAND-NEW. 


/ffc 


CANCELLED EXPORT/ 

5.000 4 Pm't 



1 £»<$££ 

COMPLETE WITH A 

COLOURED 

FILM and 2 OTHERS 

NOT TO BE CONFUSED with Magic* 
Lanterns, works off dry battery. The job 
youngsters have been looking for. Titles'*-. 
TRIP TO THE MOON, THE CIRCUS, and 
A COMEDY CARTOON. ALL FOR IO/-. 
inc. bulb one coloured and two oilier films. 
WHITE PLASTIC SCREEN, 5/- ex:ra. 6 
extra titles. 1/3 each. 

Become a It'esCervt SAeckjty 

BOY OUTFIT 

COWGIRL OUTFIT 

Shining metal sheriffs b@f p °jl 

BADGE FREE It? 9 n 

Don’t be an Ordinary 
IXombre. This is a uvu- 
tona Suedette grained 
like Leather Cowboy 
Sheriff’s outfit, consisting of 
trouser chaps, hat, cuffs, 

. — ‘holster, neckerchii f, spurs, 

lariat, or COMPLETE COWGIRL OUTFIT. 
Attractively imtailed. Be the best and 
highest rank in your district. Suitable for 
boys and girls aged 4-12 years. 


fluff in mynkm 



Because of an unfortunate Export Cancel- 
hit ion this, standard Universal .Voltage ’AC/ 
EC (200-250) 4-pint Kettle, attractively 
enamelled in cream with black handle, com¬ 
plete and ready for use, is offered for 25/-, 
post, etc., 1/6. Priced everywhere for 59/6. 
So liny Yours Now and save much more 
Mian half. Absolutely unrepeatable alter 
this slock is disposed of. Fully guaranteed. 



Serf 


Famous AIRCRAFT ^ 

Shockproof 
>J- Watch M ( 

0R 69 1-ch** VSJM& 

POST AND REG. F3 

DUSTPROOF — DAMPROOF — 
SHOCKPROOF. The famous LEV EH 
vibration and magnetic proof wrist watch 
with a, mathematically accurate hair spring 
ensuring good time-keeping under varying 
eoaditirns. Beautiful stainless chrome ease, 
EXTRA flat model. Price includes adjust¬ 
able chrome bracelet. Unbreakable class. 
Sent for 8/9 Deposit. Post, etc./ 1/3 and 
1.0/- monthly. Luminous.medal 3/6 extra. 
Fully guaranteed in writing. Limited 
stocks. Also Ladies' model. 

PORTABLE CAMERAS 



high mm 

3'9 

Post etc6? 


10/6 


ICROSCOPE 



40 TIMES MAGNIFICATION. 

geo Hie mystery of animalcule in stagnant 
water, blood cells in tadpoles, bacteria, oven 
A if EE'S KNEES. Study cloth, seeds, 
stamps or examine any article, of interest 
microscopically, 3/9. Post 6d. 


This streamlined grained finished camera 
taking first-class snaps using normal Kodak 
or Ilford, etc., films, has genuine fit:** 
polished lenses, ensuring clear-cut detail. 
A fixed focus which enables anyone with¬ 
out experience to take good photos straight 
away, just like tint pre-war box cameras. 
8 exposure roll films 2/5 extra. 


NEW DAY & NIGHT NAVAL TAPER MODEL 

GERMAN vrSLANDER 

7/6 


SENT FOR 


CASH PRICE 55- 



Full-sizc'd P>inoeular made with the famous German light 
casing, making it a portable, popular weight. Powerful lenses 
X approx. 40 mm. object lenso; centre focus. Height 6 in., 

•width 5 in. Sent for 7/6 deposit. Balance 79-monthly. 

Saddler-made case and leather straps. 

Free Illus. Lists of Tents, Binoculars, Watches, etc. Terms. State list required. 

HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. 

(Dept. CN 45), 196-200 Coldharbour Lane, Loughborough Junction, 
London, S.E.5. Open all Saturday. Closed 1 p. 111 . Wed. 


NEW QUEEN’S HEAP 

AUSTRALIAN STAMP 

with 15 British Colonial and Foreign stamps 
free to all applicants requesting my Approval 
book of modern stamps and enclosing 2J,d. 
Mump. Readers in Australia. New Zealand, 
Smith Africa, West Indies or anywhere in 
Hie world please write to me enclosing 6d. 
in stamps of your country and I will send 
a special free packet. 

C. J. CANNON 

IK Goldsmid Rd., TONBRIDSF, KENT, ENGLAND. 


STAMP OUTFIT FREE 

Watermark ' Detector, Perforation 
Gauge, transparent envelopes, and GRAND 
PICTORIAL PACKET, fil'd. TRIANGU¬ 
LAR, airmail, strange AFGHANISTAN, lloyal 
Canadian Mounted Police, mint 7-COLOURED 
navigators pictorials, Greenland, ship, soldier, 

101 ch, fort. Just ask to sec Approvals, 
enclosing 3d. postage. 

ROSTON (S) 

103 St.'. Dunstan’s Rd., London. W. 6 . 


IOOO STAMPS «/« 

All Different. No Great Britain 
500. 3 /-; 250. 1/6; 100, 9d. 

BR. EMPIRE 100, 1/3; 200, 3/3; 3C0, 
6/6. TRIANGULARS 10, 1/6; 25. 4/6; 
50/-. IO/-. RLY. ENGINES-15, 1/3; 25. 
2/3; 50. 5/6. MAPS 10. 1/3: 25, 2/9, 
FLAGS TO, 1/3; 25. 2/9. SHIPS 10. 
1/-; 25, 2/3. POSTAGE 2id. EXTRA. 
Price List of Colonial and Foreign sets 
and country packets on request;. 
TATLOWS. Eckington, Sheffield. 


19??=STAMPS=1952 

WHAT YEAR WERE YOU BORN? 

Let me know, and ! will send FREE a packet 
of stamps issued in that year— PLUS— 
3 NEW PICTORIALS issued this year! 
Ask for my Approvals (guaranteed. Good 
stamps at Fair prices) and send 3d. postage. 

J. B. MORTON, MANSE, B0UCHTPN, 
FAVERSHAM. 



ONLY CURTIS 

ABSOLUTELY FREE! 


k A it it k k A irk k k k k k k k k k k k k k k k k 

GIVES* 

YOU * 

k 
k 

~ TWICE THIS SIZE * 

Thissetof beautifully multi-coloured stamps, 
which commemorates the first stamp of , 
SAN MARINO, is YOURS FREE! Write « 
to us and ask to see a selection of CURTIS k 
stamps on Approval and we will send you ^ 
this fine gift. You must enclose 3d. stamp , 
for postage. '' 

r$ SRTIS C0 ■ /Dept-C N/, 226 BAKER ★ 

LUnl iJ ltd. st., London, n.w.i.* 
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THE BRAN TUB 


MIXED DATES 

Y man. was browsing through 
some curios in an antique 
shop when the assistant said: 
“That vase you’re holding is early 
Greek. It is over 2000 years old,” 

“Over 2000 years old. How 
can that be? Why, this is only 
1952.” 

Haugh measure 

J'm sure that it would -make you 
laugh 

To see Belinda knit a scaugh. 

She has to bear a lot of chaugh 
Because it is too short by haugh. 

COUNTRYSIDE FLOWERS 

The handsome Corn Marigold 
flourishes on light soils. The 
big, yeliovv, daisy-like flowers are 
borne singly at the end of a long 
. flower stalk. ■ Its 
branched stems 
grow from 12 
to 18 inches 
high, and are 
clasped on 
alternate sides' 
by bright 
green leaves. 
The leaves are 
long and deeply 

notched. 

Despite their popularity with the 
rambler, farpiers dislike these 
flowers intensely, and in some parts 
of the country they are referred to 
as “Bother ’ems.” 


JACKO GETS A BIRD'S-EYE VIEW 


The Children’s Newspaper, November !, 1952 



“ Let’s take up that old balloon to sec how high the fog really is,!’ said 
Jacko one dull day. Soon they were ready—and Baby and Bouncer with 
them “just" for extra ballast.” “Right,” called Jacko, “cast off and 
let it go.’* Up they went. Soon they were able to make out the church 
steeple—at eye level! And still they sailed up, until suddenly the air 
cleared. “ Ilootay,” they chorused, “ we’ve done it.” But soon they were back 
in the gloom again—a slight leak in the balloon had “-let them down.” 



Hidd en places 

]JJy first may be bought at a 
butcher's. 

To my second; keen swimmers 
resort. 

My whole is a Lancashire city, 
Where there’s shipping of every 

Sort. Answer next week 

Sammy Simple 

“You arc looking very thought¬ 
ful. Sammy,” said mother. 
“Well. I was just wondering,” he 
said. “If a bee settled on a sting¬ 
ing nettle, would the nettle sting 
’ the bee or the bee sting the nettle?” 


-BEDTIME CORNER- 


TOBY TORTOISE 

'jpony our tortoise is yellow and 
black ; 

We have painted his name and 
address on his back. 

For often lie wanders away 
down the street, 

In search of his friends or fresh 
tit-bits to cat. 

He is fond of soft fruit, tender 
lettuce, and flowers. 

Contented he basks in the sun¬ 
shine for hours. 

When winter draws near he re¬ 
tires to our shed, 

Where we carefully build him a 
snug little bed. 

On a heap of dry shavings, 
asleep lie’ll remain, 

Until the warm weather returns 

, once again. 


Jumbled Animals 

]"n this drawing are the jumbled 
names, of twelve animals. 
Can you find them? 



'liijDjjDM ‘sojJJoi/tt/J *0(117 *i(n}o,np *uosiq *f \om 
'jooq 'joSij *vitoXif ‘jvyjvf *p.iodoj[ 


Billy gets busy 

0 NE bright morning Daddie 
said he would repaint the 
kitchen stool. 

“Can 1 help, Daddie?” said 
Billy eagerly. 

“Well,” said Daddie doubt¬ 
fully. “Well, all right, you can 
put on the undercoat—but put 
on your oldest clothes.” 

Without more ado, Billy put 
on some old clothes, took the 
stool outside the back door, and 
set to work. 

When he had finished lie 
called Daddie. "Look,” he said 
proudly, “all finished,-and not 
a smudge on the stool or a spot 
of paint on me or on the floor.” 

“Well ' done, Billy,” said 
Daddie “that’s very neat work¬ 
manship.” 

Not long afterwards it sud¬ 
denly began to rain. “The 
stool!” cried Billy, thinking 
that his work would be ruined. 
And he dashed out, grabbed 
the stool, and brought it into 
the kitchen. 

Daddie laughed. “Not a 
smudge on the stool or a spot 
of paint on me or on the floor,” 
he quoted. 

Billy’s face reddened. In his 
haste to bring in the stool he, 
had forgotten that it was still 
wet—and there was a large, 
smudge on the stool, paint on 
his hands, and a patch on his 
face! 

“1 thought it was too good'to 
be true,” said Daddie with a 
smile. 


FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

USEFUL SINNERS. “Fog’s 
getting thicker,” observed Farmer 
Gray to Don and Ann, as they 
skirted the Big-wood. 

“Look! Pigeons!” exclaimed 
Ann, gazing at some birds perched 
in an oak quite near. “It’s odd 
that they don’t fly off.” 

“It’s the fog,” explained the 
farmer. “It appears to have a 
stupefying effect on them.” 

“lim says pigeons are de¬ 
structive and useless,” remarked 
Don. 

“Destructive, yes,” agreed the 
farmer, “but not useless. Pigeons 
eat the seeds of many harmful 
weeds, including charlock and rag¬ 
wort, and although (his may not 
pay for their crimes, we should give 
them credit for the good they do." 

Come out to play 

Can you a!UI the right young 
person to complete each of these 
words? Thus, “Outcxxxx (Excel)" 
would give “oulcLASS.” 

Saxxx (vegetables eaten raw). 

Rexxxx (negligent). 

Cutxxxx (sword). 

Carxxx (large bottle). 

Bal.xxx (song). 

Disxxxx (send away). 

Windxxxx (it’s used on ships). 

Hautxxx (musical instrument). 

Answ cr next week 
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CHAIN QUIZ tg 

Solutions to the following clues 
are linked, the last two letters of 
the first answer being the first two 
letters of the second, and so on. 

1. Small Belgian town with 
mineral springs which gave its 
name to all such watering-places ; 
produces^about 50 million bottles 
of mineral water a year. 

2. Great Russian dancer, born 
and trained in St. Petersburg; 
settled in London ; died 1931. 

3. Blood-sucking bat native to 
South America ; was also the name 
of one of the earliest jet fighters, 
a twin-boom single-engine machine. 

4. Cornish town in the tin and 
copper mining district. 

Answer next week. 


Crossword puzzle 

READING ACROSS. 1 Insect 
larva. 4 For cleaning- floors. 8 
Normal. 10 Image. -11 Royal 
Academy. 12 Favourite. 14 
Trivial. 16 Conducted. 18 
Female pronoun. 19 Wireless. 21 
Rural District Council. 23 High. 

24 Valley. 26 Landed properties. 

28 Observed. 29 So. 

READING DOWN. 1 Hold 
tightly. 2 In harmony. 3 Wicked. 

4 Stubborn animals. 5 Alternative. 

6 Separated. 7 Kill. 9 Summit. 13 
Pass. 15 Beat grain. 17 Settee. 

19 Regrets. 20 Grain. 22 Felines. 

25 Allow. 27 Note of Tonic Sol-fa 

scale. Ans ivers next week 

Lively life 

JjAUGHED a merry old lady 
from Hull, 

• / 

“On the seashore life couldn’t be 
dull 

Shells are found by the score, 

And there’s sea birds galore. 
Though 1 can't tell a tern from a 
gull.’’ 

You cannot miss it 

“ (Jan you tell me the way to the 
Houses of Parliament?” 
asked a visitor to London. 

“Yes,” came the cheerful reply. 
“Go up to the top of this street, 
turn left, and you'll see a little shop 
with a red doorway. They're just 
opposite there.” 

Riddle my town 

Jn gas but not in air ; 

In leopard and in bear; 

In sleep blit not in snooze ; 

. In socks but not in shoes; 

In swift but not in fleet; 

In barley, not in wheat; 

In fork and also knife.— 

A Crusoe in real life. 

Answer next week 
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Double meaning 

The two missing words are simi¬ 
larly pronounced, but have dif¬ 
ferent meanings. Can you find 
what they are? 

WITH -, and. almost every 

tool, 

To watch Jan is a sheer delight. 
But when he his figures up. 
The answer's very seldom right. 

»/>,;« -erpi/ 

YOUNG QUIZ—answers 

1 North and South Atlantic, North 
and South Pacific, Indian Ocean, 
and the Arctic and Antarctic 
Oceans. 

2 Cygnet. 

3 Thirtv-two. 

4 Ip 1916. 

5 Sensible. 

6 A West African lemur. 

T Ferdinand Magellan (although he 
was actually killed before the com¬ 
plete journey had been made). 

8 Golf (it is a club). 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Shy animals. Cat, hare, lion, pony, ilonkfy. 
Chain quiz. Zulu, I.utidv, dynamo, Monmouth 
Hidden players. Lace, 1‘arkcs, Jones, Martin 
Riddle in rhyme. Canterbury bell 
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PASTIME 

LIFETIME 



A GAUGE ‘O’ 

MODEL RAILWAY 


WHEN YOU OWN areal “ live ” Bassett-Lowke Model Railway, 
the thrill of being Station Master, Engine Driver or Signalman is 
yours ; trains speed over the metals to obey signals and glide over 
points at your command. 

START NOW! A small layout of track, one engine and its 
attendant coaches, bought now at a moderate cost, grows in time 
by the addition of many fascinating “ extras ” into a complicated 
and enthralling miniature railway system that never loses its 
fascination. 

Here, then, is the thrill of reality in miniature—and the most 
intriguing pastime of your lifetime. Many of the foremost 
engineers in the country started in this way. 


It is not possible to describe more 
of our models in this advertisement. 
But there is much more to be 
seen and read about in our fully 
illustrated Gauge ‘O’ Catalogue. 
Price If. Please write now to 
Dept. GO/m BASSETT-LOWKE 
LTD., NORTHAMPTON. 


BASSETT-LOWKE LTD. 

Head Office and Works 

NORTHAMPTON 

LONDON: 112 High Holliorn, W.0.1. MANCHESTER: 2C Corporation ;tc:t. 













































